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For The Sunday-School Times. 
NOT YET. 
BY MRS. M. E. SAN@GSTER. 


Not yet, O blessed Master, not yet we see thy face; 
But seeing not, we love thee, and rest upon thy 
grace, 


Not yet we walk beside thee, nor hear thy voice so 
sweet, 

Yet thou hast trod our pathway, there are prints as 
of thy feet. 


In heat, in cold, in hunger, through many a weary 


night, 

In trial and temptation, when sorrow hid the 
light, 

Our griefs were heavy on thee, and more, our sins 
were laid, 

O, sinless One! O, loving One! upon thy sacred 
head! 

And thongh we do not see thee, we often feel thee 
near :— 

“Abide with us!’ we raptured cry, “O Saviour 
ever dear!” 


Through tempest waves of trial, through clouds 
that hid the day, 

Thy “Peace, be still,” within our hearts has won 
‘its blessed way ; 


And when at last we’re standing, safe on the other 
side, 

With nothing more our Lord and we all darkly to 
divide; 


When the vale of flesh is riven, we shalllook upon 
thy face, 

And shall know ourselves in heaven, by its light 
through all the place, 


So, though not yet, O Master! we may behold thy 
face, 
Wearecontent to love unseen, and trust thy bound- 
less grace. 
<r 
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STORY BOOKS. 


BY J. H. EDWARDS. 
HE title of this article might have been 
‘Narrative Literature in Sabbath- 
School Libraries.’’ But the two words 
above are just as expressive, if not a little 
more expressive. We have a thing or two 
to say about this department of Sabbath- 
school literature. Our minds are exercised 
upon the subject, as ten thousand others 
are, every year. 

To begin with. Let us be thankful for 
good narrative reading, that is to say, 
“story books.’’?’ They areancient in origin, 
and in popular favor; and, far back of the 
use of types, story telling was an important 
branch of business, especially among East- 
ern nations. Some of the best stories in 
the world are found in the Bible, and re- 
peated at tens of thousands of firesides to 
millions of open-eared children. How the 
world got on so long without Bunyan’s 





Pilgrim’s Progressisa mystery. But there 
was no lack of stories in the old days, only 
they were a little different in the telling. 
Little Red Riding Hood runs back, who 
knows how long? ard is as religious as 
half the infant library books, and a great 
deal more interesting. Some of these tales 
told to childhood Max Muller traces back 
through many national channels to the old 
Aryan grandmothers, who lived on the 
plains of Iran before our old ancestral fa- 
mily broke up into such fragments as Hin- 
dus, Greeks, and Kelts. The whole world, 
from the earliest times, has had its stories. 
So must we, and our children, have them. 


But in what proportion? We have just 
been engaged in getting upavillagelibrary, 
and replenishing that of the Sabbath-school, 
and the character of the mental pabulum 
of the two classes who principally draw 
from them has been thrust upon our atten- 
tion. The effort was made to supply some 
good, solid reading, including travels, and 
like works of interest, along with the no- 
vels in the village library. The books were 
obtained and publicly commended for the 
reading especially of the young people. 
This was done without any slur upon good 
fiction, but rather with commendation of a 
proper amount of it. What isthe result? 
The librarian says that the unceasing ery 
is for novels, novels. A few of the more 
substantial books are taken out, but the 
proportion of novels to other works read is 
here, as elsewhere, almost ten toone. To 
be sure cne can slip through an exciting 
story in half or quarter the time which the 
same number of pages of solid writing 
takes. But the popular taste is sufficiently 
indicated by the proportion. The effect 
upon the mind, if not also the morals, of 
the present reading generation is at least 
debilitating. 

We raised nearly a hundred dollars to 
replace the worn and faded books of the 
Sunday-school library shelves with bright, 
new, gilt backs, and blue and red bindings. 
We appointed a reading committee. A li-t 
of all the desirable new books was sent to 
a trustworthy bookseller, with the request 
that an extra quantity should be sent to 
select from, and with the special request 
that they be not all stories. The books 
eame, an excellent collection in the main. 
But besides a very few biographies and 
works illustrating Seripture expressly or- 
dered, every volume was astory book. In 
some the religion was about in the propor- 
tion of the profits from Beecher’s farming, 
as described by Mark Twain. The little 
books for the infant-school contained stories 





of dogs, pigs, fishing, visits in city or coun- 
try, but no religion perceptible to the naked 
eye. One ortwoexceptions might be made, 
but this is a fair statement with regard to 
the smaller books in particular. A special 
order brought a few volumes of more speci- 
fic gravity. Whether they will be read is 
a question of some uncertainty, after the 
training of many years in the popular style 
of Sunday-school library reading. 


Now, our publisher sent us just what the 
market supplied, and what meets the gene- 
ral demand. He is not a sinner above 
others. The denominations are all about 
equally deep in milk and water for the Sab- 
bath-school babes. Even in the excellent 
list of about 225 books published in a re- 
cent number (July 23) of your most excel- 
lent paper, there are but about half-a-dozen 
which we recognize as anything other than 
‘‘story books.’’ Is there really nothing 
else in the market both interesting and 
fitted to instruct ? 

One cause is plain whith produces in this 
vicinity the disproportionate taste for ficti- 
tious reading, shown on the “drawing 
days”’ of the village library. It is formed, 
in great part, by the character of the Sab- 
bath-school library. What can be done 
about it ? 


<><. 
~-—>—— 


“GUTTER CHILDREN.” 


UR English friends have the honor of 

inventing this name. It is very de- 
scriptive, it tells just where the children 
came from, but it is wholly objectionable. 
To rake the very gutter for a name—a 
nickname—to fasten upon a class of poor 
un fortunates, children ofsorrow and shame, 
is adding insult to misery. But they are 
taken from the gutter to be cared for, to be 
taught, to be placed in comfortable homes. 
Very good, yet because they were rescued 
from a slough is no reason for compelling 
them to carry out with them and wear as 
a badge, a vile memento of their ignoble 
origin. A Hebrew boy once received a 
name expressive of his being drawn out of 
the water. But Moses was not a mark of 
dishonor; it wasa memorial of Providence. 
To call children, English children, by a 
name which tells that they were fished up 
from the lowest slums, indicates no gener- 
ous, grateful spirit. It is blessing them 
with one hand, and smiting them with 
another. We do not believe such a thing 
would be tolerated or even thought of in 
America. It would be accounted a stigma 
upon ,human nature. Our democracy has 
at leasttaught us to respect manhood and 
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womanhood, even in children. We fear 
that there is traceable in the epithet we 
reprobate, a feeling not altogether honora- 
ble to Englishmen. It would seem that 
the sentiment of self-respect would forbid 
its application to a child born of English 
parents. Why, a Briton would not do 
such dishonor to his dog, much less to his 
horse—that noble animal! Is nota child, 
an English child, though born ina gutter, 
better than an animal? Thespirit of class 
distinction has a firm hold on the English 
mind, and unconsciously betrays itself even 
in giving a name to a set of poor children. 
They must be labelled as belonging to a 
degraded class. 


But it seems they are good enough for 
America. A benevolent association is send- 
ing them to us, to find homes in the great 
West. Well, let them come. Let them 
come where their offensive name will not 
follow them, where they shall just be boys 
and girls, and may take their equal chance 
in life. When they are forwarded, pray 
let their English patrons not consign them 
to us as ‘‘gutter children.’”’ Let the 
memory of their shame be left behind. 

The genius of our American institutions 
is opposed to the spirit of caste. But there 
are evil tendencies among us springing 
from the increase of wealth and external 
refinement, against which we need to be on 
our guard. In our schools and churches 
let the rich and poor meet together. We 
are persuaded that our religious charities 
are not altogether on the right track. We 
must recognize the universal brotherhood 
of the race, or see our very Christianity 
pass underacloud. Our only hope for our- 
selves is in doing right by others. Distant 
be the day when we shall have ‘‘ Gutter” 
schools. ‘‘ Ragged’”’ schools are bad enough. 
— Watchman ani Reflector. 





-_-- SO 
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MERE OUTWARD REFORMATION. 


AN English clergyman was once boast- 
ing in a large company of the great 
reformation in his parish since he came. 
When he first came among them, he said 
they were a set of clowns, who paid him 
no more respect than they showed to one 
another. They did not so much as pulloff 
their hats when they spoke to him, but 
called out as familiarly as though he were 
their equal. But now they never presumed 
to address him, except with cap in hand, 
and at least at ten yards distance. 

A grave friend, who had patiently heard 
him through, replied, ‘‘ And so, friend, the 
upshot of this reformation, of which thou 
hast so much carnal glory is, that thou hast 
taught thy people to worship thyself.” 

We must not imagine that mere improve- 
mentin manners is thorough reformation. It 
is an excellent stepping-stone, but we must 
not rest satisfied with it. Whenever we are 
inclined to sit down and vain-gloriously 
smile over the results of ourlabors, we may 
rest assured that God hassome humiliating 
providence in store for us. He wil show 
us of how little worth our services really 





are, and how much of sin has mingled with 
our best motives. 


It is an excellent thing to have our 
scholars always punctual in their atten- 
dance at Sabbath-school, but we cannot 
impress upon them too earnestly the im- 
portance of coming from a right motive. 
To come for the purpose, however secretly 
hidden in the heart, of displaying fine 
clothing, or meeting gay, young associates, 
will never bring down God’s blessing. It 
is the one who comes with an earnest de- 
sire to learn God’s truth, who is the true 
source of gladness to the teacher’s heart. 
She may be able to come but rarely, she 
may be the humblest of all her little flock, 
but here is always substantial encourage- 
ment and ground of comfort. Are the 
hearts of my scholars growing better? isa 
far more important question than are 
their manners only growing more polished ? 
The latter are mainly valuable as indica- 
ting a heart improvement. Where they 
are made a substitute for piety, it is but 
gilding a sepulchre. 


a ri ee 
Seleeted for The Sunday-School Times, 
THE CASTAWAY. 
BY JEAN INGELOW. 


[Illustrating the Current Sunday-SchoolLesson.] 


“T say that there was once—I say not here— 

I say that there was once a castaway, 

And she was weeping, weeping bitterly; 

Kneeling, and crying with a heart-sick cry 

That choked itself in sobs—* Oh my good name! 

Oh my good name!’ And none did hear her cry. 

Nay; and it lightened, and the storm-bolts fell, 

And the rainsplashed upon the roof, and still 

She, storm-tost as the storming elements, 

She cried with an exceeding bitter cry, 

‘Oh my good name!’ And then the thunder-cloud 

Stooped low and burstin darkness overhead, 

And rolled and rocked her on her knees, and shook 

The frail foundation of her dwelling place. 

But she—if any neighbor had come in 

(None did): if any neighbor had come in, 

They might have seen her crying on her knees, 

And sobbing, ‘ Lost, lost, lost,’ beating her breast— 

Her breast forever pricked with cruel thorns, 

The wounds whereof could neither balm assuage 

Nor any patience heal—Beating her brow, 

Which ached, it had been bent solong to hide 

From level eyes, whose meaning was contempt. 

O ye good women! it is hard to leave 

The paths of virtue, and return again. 

What if this sinner wept, and noneof you 

Comforted her—and what if she did strive 

Tomend, and none of you believed her strife, 

Nor looked upon her?—mark, I do not say, 

Though it was hard, you therefore were to blame 

That she had aught against you, though your feet 

Never drew near her door; but I beseech 

Your patience. Once, in old Jerusalem, 

A woman kneeled at consecrated feet, 

Kissed them, and washed them with her tears. 
What then? 

I think that yet our Lord is pitiful; 

I think I see the castaway e’en now! 

And she is not alone: the heavy rain 

Splashes without, and sullen thunder rolls, 

But she is lying at the sacred feet 

Of One transfigured. 


And her tears flow down, 
Down to her lips,—her lips that kiss the print 
Of nails; and love is like to break her heart! 
Love and repentance—for it still doth work 
Sore in her soul to think, to think that she, 
Even she, did pierce the sacred, sacred feet, 
And bruise the thorn-crowned head. 


O Lord, our Lord, 
How great is thy compassion! 
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FIFTEEN YEARS MORE. 


A GOOD minister of Bala, named Rey. 

S. Charles, was once so exposed by 
travelling over a mountain road one freez- 
ing night, that his life was despaired of. 
This news was a terrible blow to his people, 
and they met in the chapel of Bala to pray 
for his recovery. One good man was es- 
pecially urgent. Alluding to King Heze- 
kiah, he prayed: 

‘Fifteen years more, O, Lord! we be- 
seech thee to add fifteen years more to the 
life of thyservant. And wilt thou not, O, 
God, give fifteen years more for the sake 
of thy cause and the church ?”’ 

The good minister recovered, but that 
prayer;made a deep impression upon his 
mind. He labored for his people as he had 
never done before. The next fifteen were 
the most effective years of his life. Every- 
where he went and in all he did, there 
seemed ever present tohis mind the convic- 
tion ‘‘ the time isshort,’”’ It was during this 
time he wrote the most valuable of his 
works; established many Sabbath-schools ; 
was very influential in originating the 
Bible Society, and was the instrument of 
great good to souls wherever he went. In 
the fifteenth year he would often say toa 
friend ‘‘the time is almost up,” and it is 
remarkable that he did diejust at the close 
of that year. 

If we could know certainly that fifteen 
years was the limit of our life, would it not 
increase our diligence in well doing? But 
we cannot even be assured of that. The 
time is short at the longest, in which we 
may work for Jesus, in which we may 
‘* make our own callingand election sure.” 
There is a limit to our life, a bound which 
we cannot pass. Let us often keep this 
end in view, and take for our motto, 
‘‘ whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might.” 


—_ 
><> 
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BRIGHT SIDE VS. DARK SIDE. 


BY MRS. M. E. SANGSTER, 

Y looking at self, and from the stand- 
point of self, we make gloomy Chris- 
tians and gloomy teachers of others. By 
looking unto Jesus we see ourselvesand our 
work in the light of life and joy and heaven. 
Sometimes Sunday-school teachers make 
the mistake of carrying their own moods 
and feelings and struggles and experiences 
with them into their classes, and into their 
intercourse with the young. It is notself, 
but Christ, whom we want here. We are 
prone to look at these low feelings and 
moods, instead of at Christ; and unless we 
exercise the most constant and guarded 
care, they will hinder and spoil our work. 
Here is a dear little fellow, bright, happy, 
full of life and fun, who thinks he has be- 
come a Christian. I knew of such a case, 
in Charlie T——. He went to his teacher, 
and said, with a clear, unshadowed face, 
‘*Miss ——, I love Jesus, and am going to 
join the church.’’ The teacher did him 
the great wrong, not the less a wrong be- 
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cause done conscientiously, to receive his 
confidence in this way: ‘‘I am afraid you 
are mistaken, Charlie, I saw you playing 
ball yesterday, as eagerly and rompingly as 
any of the othfer boys.’’ If Charlie’s faith 
had not been founded on a rock, how much 
harm might this answer have wrought in 
him! But God spared him three years, to 
be a cheerful, happy, buoyant Christian, 
and a cheerful, merry, frolicsome boy, too. 
Then he went up to that home, where, as 
I heard a good minister say lately, ‘‘We 
all shall be as happy as our natures 
ean hold, filled with the overflow of the 
happiness in the heart of our Saviour.” © 

When Moses came down from the Mount 
of God, his face shone. When we come 
from communion with Jesus, our faces 
should shine. Surely, if weall were look- 
ing unto Jesus, we should not get into the 
way of making such abject prayers as we 
sometimes do. We pray sometimes with 
such an exaggeration of humility, that it 
is as if we forgot that we were children, 
and had a right to the children’s bread. 
We do not see Jesus plainly, when we are 
crouching at his feet. Rather let us kiss 
the hem of his garment, and thence reach 
up, till the hands that once were pierced, 
take ours, and we feel the warm throbbing 
of the heart that broke for our redemption. 
‘ Perfect love casteth out fear.’’ 

Oh! teacher, go to your class, ‘‘ looking 
unto Jesus.’’ The harvest may be delayed, 
but the harvest is sure to come. Go brave- 
ly, brightly, like a conqueror, into the 
fields, and as you wave your banner, with 
its cross emblazoned clear in view, so‘‘ Stand 
up for Jesus,’’ that those around you may 
follow on to know him too. 

Looking unto Jesus for his help, which 
heis willing and able to give! Looking 
for him to begin and to finish your faith! 
Looking for him to lead you! Looking 
for him to plead your cause, and present 
your prayers at his Father’s throne! 
Teacher, is this the constant attitude of 
your soul? 


$$ <> 
A PERSIAN STORY. 


5 genes is a story in the Bustan of the 
famous Persian poet Saadi, which seems 
to be an echo of the evangelical history 
which is the subject of our current Sunday- 
school lesson, printed this week. Itruns 
thus: 

Jesus, while on earth, was once enter- 
tained in the cell of a dervish or a monk, 
ef eminent reputation for sanctity. In the 
same city dwelt a youth sunk in every sin, 
‘* whose heart was so black that Satan him- 
self shrunk back from it in horror.’’ This 
last presently appeared before the cell of 
the monk, and, as smitten by the very pre- 
sence of the Divine prophet, began to la- 
ment deeply the sin and misery of his life 
past, and shedding abundant tears, to im- 
plore pardon and grace. The monk indig- 
nantly interrupted him, demanding how 
he dared to appear in his presence and in 
that of God’s holy prophet; assured him 
that for him it was in vain to seek forgive- 
ness; and in proof how inexorably he con- 





sidered his lot was fixed in hell, exclaimed, 
‘*My God, grant me but one thing, that I 
may stand far from this man on the judg- 
mentday.’’ Onthis Jesusspoke: ‘‘ Itshall 
be even so. The prayer of both is granted. 
This sinner has sought mercy and grace, 
and has not seught in vain; his sins are 
forgiven; his place shall be in paradise at 
the last day. But this monk has prayed 
that he may never stand near this sinner; 
his prayer too is granted, hell shall be his 
place, for there this sinner shall never 
come !?’— Trench. 





> 
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POISONED BOOKS. 


A PROFOUND writer has spoken of the 

beautiful tales of Miss Edgeworth as 
having a most pernicious tendency on the 
minds of the young, on account of the false 
impression they give with regard to reli- 
gion. And this is not so much because of 
anything said, as for what is left unsaid. 
She represents her characters as placed in 
the most trying positions of life, and being 
sustained bravely, with no religion as asup- 
port, no Saviour to go to. Most radical 
changes are brought about in most worth- 
less characters, and no divine Helper re- 
cognized. Thehighest virtues are inculcated 
and practised with no reference to the great 
main springof all trueexcellence. A want 
of religion is no where alluded to as the real 
cause of vice. 

Surely this is more than a blemish in this 
gifted writer. We cannot give her books 
to our children without pointing out this 
vital defect, without directly teaching them 
that these lofty virtues are not found in 
real life, except where they are associated 
with the gospel of Jesus. 

But if such works require this modifying 
influence, what shall we say of those fasci- 
nating books which are filled from cover to 
cover with sneers and keenest sarcasm re- 
specting religion and its teachers? which 
profess great earnestness in desiring to 
lighten the burdens of the poor and de- 
graded, but never recognize godlessness as 
the cause of that degradation, which with 
all their walks among the outcasts of our 
great cities, fail to see in the dram-shop the 


source of nine-tenths of these miseries; nay, |° 


even sneer at reformers who would begin 
here to repress vice and wretchedness. 

Can we safely place such poisoned food 
before our children? Would we desire the 


-last messenger to find us engrossed in these 


fascinating pages? Let us live and act 
hourly as we shall desire the Lord to find us 
at his coming. H, Hi. 


———————qq— 


FAITH vs. CHARITY. 


‘¢rTHXO many, to myself formerly, it [the 

attempt to substitute love (charity) 
for faith in the justification of man] has 
appeared a mere dispute about words; but 
it is by no means of so harmless a character, 
for it tends to give a false direction to our 
thoughts, by diverting the conscience from 
the ruined and corrupted state in which we 
are without Christ. Sin is the disease, 





What is the remedy? Charity? Pshaw! 
Charity, in the large apostolic sense of the 
term, is the health, the state to be obtained 
by the use of the remedy, not the sovereign 
balm itself,—faith of grace,—faith in the 
God-manhood, the cross, the mediation, the 
perfected righteousness of Jesus, to utter 
rejection and abjuration of all righteous- 
ness of ourown! Faith alone is the resto- 
rative. The Romish scheme is preposter- 
ous; it puts the rill before the spring. 
Faith is the source—charity, that is, the 
whole Christian life, is the stream from it. 
It is quite childish to talk of faith being im- 
perfect without charity; as wisely might 
you say that a fire, however bright and 
strong, was imperfect without heat ; or that 
the sun, however cloudless, is imperfect 
without beams. The true anSwer would 
be: Itis not faith, but utter reprobate faith- 
lessness.’’— Coleridge. 


——— —_~- <> > 
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A BAD BOY—A NEW SENATOR. 


PLEASING incident occurred at the 

last monthly meeting of the Colored 
Sunday-School Union, in Cincinnati. Af- 
ter several earnest veterans in the cause had 
delivered their addresses, the President in- 
troduced a Senator from Louisiana, who 
made an effective speech. He congratu- 
lated the scholars on their privileges, and 
referred to the time, when in that very 
place (Allen Chapel,) he had been ascholar, 
but he was always reckoned a bad boy. He 
referred with pleasure to the instruction 
given him by faithful men whom he al- 
ways feared. For some years past he had 
been in the South, seeking to elevate, in- 
struct and improve his people. He had 
been elected to the Senate of Louisiana. 
He urged teachers to go out into the high- 
ways and ‘‘ compel them to come in.’’ The 
gospel must be carried to the homes of 
the people. We must come hear the peo- 
ple, if we would elevate and Christianize 
them. His words made a deep impression 
on the large audience. 


Let no teacher cast off a bad boy. 


<2 


J. EB. 
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—“ There is power in Jesus blood 
To wash away my sin.” 


A SUBLIME illustration of the power of 
Jesus’ blood, is found in the unique 
language of ‘‘ Jack,’’ a deaf mute, as given 

by ‘‘ Charlotte Elizabeth.’’ Speaking, by 
signs of course, of the day of judgment, he 
said God would open the book in which he 
had written all Jack’s ‘‘ bads ;’? God would 

find the page full, he said, but would not 
be able to read it. He would see nothing; - 
for when he first prayed, Jesus Christ had 
taken the book, and opening the wound 

in his hand, he had let it bleed all down 

the page, so that God could see nene of 
Jack’s sins, only Jesus’ blood. Finding 

nothing against him, God would close the 

book, and Jesus would say, ‘‘ My Jack!”? 

put his arm around him, and bid him stand 

with the angels. 
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Publishers’ Dotices. 


Please consult this column every week. 








Cruden’s Unabridged Concordance.—All 
Bible students are agreed that this master 
work of Alexander Cruden stands without a 
rival in the important field it occupies. The 
comparison of one portion of the Bible with 
another, thus proving the accuracy and truth 
of Scripture by Scripture, unfolding the beau- 
ties and revealing the treasures that abound 
throughout the Word of God, is calculated not 
only to enlighten but tostrengthen the Chris- 
tian heart. Cruden’s famous Concordance in 
its complete form should be within reach of 
every superintendent and teacher. Every 
library for the adult classes in our Sabbath- 
schools should include a Concordance as 
among its most valuable books of reference. 
As a present to minister, superintendent or 
teacher, few volumes would prove more ac- 
ceptable or be called more frequently into use 
than Cruden’s Unabridged Concordance. 
Large octavo, three columins on a page, 856 
pages substantially bound in leather, $5. 

Red and Blue Tickets.—In many schools 
it is the custom to distribute among the scho- 
lars small pieces of cardboard on which are 
printed texts of Scripture to be committed to 
memory. These cards are known as “ Red 
and Blue Tickets,’’ and their general use has 
interested many scholars in memorizing pas- 
sages from the Bible, specially selected for the 
young. A new series of these texts has re- 
cently been printed which is proving very 
acceptable. Price 75 cents per thousand, at 
which rate they will be sent by mail to any 
address. Sample on receipt of stamp for 
postage. 
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THE LIFE OF JAMES HAMILTON. 


BY THE REY. A. H. HOLLOWAY, 


HE Life of Jamez Hamilton, by Dr. 
Arnot, is oneof the best of the recent 
issues of the press. With its companion 
volume, the Memoir of the Rev. William 
C. Burns, by his brother, Islay. Burns, it 
furnishes admirable readin for the teach- 
ers as Well as for the older scholars in the 
Sabbath-school. It would bea great gain 
if the number of such books could be greatly 
increased, and take the placeof a large part 
of the fictitious literature so eagerly de- 
voured at the present time. Nothoughtful 
youth can fail of being deeply interested 
in, aad profited by, the reading of the Life 
of James Hamilton. Itis thelifeof alovely 
Christian man, portrayed by the hand of a 
master. During the reading of this admi- 
rable biography, five things appeared tomy 
mind as worthy of being noted, and as cha- 
racteristic of the man. 

1. There is no account of any marked 
process in his conversion. There was no 
severe or long spiritual struggle. He grew 
up as a Christian in a Scottish manse. His 
biographer says: ‘‘ Considering his train- 
ing and his mental constitution, and the 
method of Providence ordinarily followed 
in similar cases, I think itis altogether pro- 
bable that the new life began at an age so 
early that it could not be definitely marked 
either by himself or others; and that 





through the blessing of God on a pious nur- 
ture and holy example, it grew with his 
growth. It was different in the case of 
William C. Burns. Although a son of the 
manse also, there was in early life no evi- 
dence of the new birth; he was apparently 
a careless youth, fond of sport, and gave no 
sign of future eminence asa minister. He 
finally left the manse and went to Edin- 
burgh to study law. But here suddenly a 
great change occurred, and he astonished 
his parents by appearing at the door of the 
manse and informing them that he was a 
new man, and would devote his life to the 
ministry. There was asudden change ac- 
companied by a great spiritual struggle. 
These two lives beautifully illustrate the 
fact that conversion does not follow any 
stereotyped mode. James Hamilton was a 
true Christian, but could not tell the time 
of the commencement of the new life ; Wil- 
liam C. Burns was a true Christian, and 
could tell the hour of the great change. 

2. The life of James Hamilton was re- 
markably free from spiritual anatomy. He 
says, ‘* I speak of him ‘little,’and I seldom 
feel those rapturous emotions towards him 
with which the bosoms of better disciples 
burn.’”’ To the minds of some, the morbid 
introspection in the lives of Martyn, Pay- 
son, and Brainard, is a serious blemish. 
They urge that these biographies do not 
form a health-giving literature, and have a 
tendency to give young Christians wrong 
ideas of the nature of the new life. No cri- 
ticism of this kind can be made with regard 
to the life of Hamilton. The light of his 
Father’s countenance continually shines 
upon him; there is a constant flow of joy- 
ousness. There is an entire absence of that 
self-loathing which characterizes other bio- 
graphies; he does not hunt up sin and 
make a virtue of parading it before himself 
and others. Heisanoble example of the 
singing Christian. 

3. Although born and educated in Scot- 
land, he was, as to type of character, Eng- 
lish and not Scotch. As a preacher he 
somehow missed the peculiar Scotch mould. 
He himself puts the distinction very clearly: 
‘English Christianity is, ‘God so loved 
the world,’ ete. Scotch Christianity is, 
‘‘ Being justitied by faith, we have peace 
with God,’ ete.’?’ As a preacher, Burns 
used most frequently the terrors of God’s 
law; the poetic mind of Hamilton delighted 
to dwell upon the love of God. Both were 
thorough workmen in the Master’s vine- 
yard. Hamilton’s cast of preaching, as was 
that also of Burns, was a logical result of 
the mode of his conversion, and of the type 
of his religious temperament. In the Mas- 
ter’s vineyard there is room for every kind 
of workman. The Spirit uses the poetic 
fancy as wellas the logical intellect in lead- 
ing men to a higher life. 

4. James Hamilton is the type of the lite- 
rary pastor. Literature was with hima 
passionate love. ‘‘ No miser can ever have 
gloated over gold as I revel over books— 
books that goto swell my own hoard.”’ His 
pen was always busy. While pastor of a 
large city church, it is marvellous how 
much he accomplished through the press. 





Little volumes of practical religion, glow- 
ing with poetic images, came forth in a 
constant stream from that study in the 
heart of London: Life in Earnest, Mount 
of Olives, Thankfulness, Happy Home, 
Royal Preacher, Life of Lady Colquhoun, 
The Lake of Galilee, Lamp and Lantern, 
Lessons from the Great Biography, The 
Prodigal Son, Life of Wm. C. Burns, be- 
sides numerous articles for the Reviews, 
and the editing of a magazine or two, 
While he is not a deep thinker, his books 
are written in such a pleasing style, and so 
overflow with poetic images, as to be very 
attractive to a large class of readers. 

6. He was a perfect example of Life in 
Earnest. He did not say one thing and do 
another. During the year 1854 he preached 
112 sermons, edited two volumes of a maga- 
zine, writing 208 pages thereof, 2,000 letters 
of all kinds, asermon to the Sunday-School 
Union, one on the Thanksgiving for Har- 
vest, and a memorial of deceased members 
of the Evangelical Alliance. At one time 
he is deep in the study of botany and natu- 
ral science, at another he is attacking the 
Dutch language, and again carrying home 
eleven Latin folios of Erasmus in order 
that he may write his Life and Times. No 
wonder that the busy brain was arrested 
by paralysis at the age of fifty-three. Let 
thousands of youths in our American homes 
and Sabbath-schools read the Life of James 
Hamilton. It is more interesting than a 
romance, and is the very best stimulus of 
a genial, healthy piety. 


——_-_ 








For The Sunday-School Times, 


THE SHOE FUND. 

667 UCY LOVELACE has been absent 

six successive weeks,’’ said the 
teacher of an infant class, as she was look- 
ing over her class-book. ‘‘She must be 
sick or out of the city, for she is seldom 
absent. I must make an effort to see her 
this week. But it is quite impossible to 
visit all the ‘seventy’ as often as I ought 
to. I’ll confer the title of ‘ visitor’ upon 
some young lady of Deacon Easby’s class, 
and thus gain her assistance.”’ 

Kate Wilson was selected for the honor 
and labor. They went together to Lucy’s 
house. Her eyes filled with tears of joy 
when she saw her teacher, and she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Ma, ma! Here’s my teacher, 
Miss Rose!”’ 

Her mother came hesitatingly from the 
adjoining room, as if she was conscious of 
not making a very good appearance before 
her company. But a moment’s conver- 
sation put her at ease. ‘‘ We feared you 
were sick, Lucy,”’ said her teacher, it is so 
unusual for you to be absent, but we are 
glad to find you so well.” 

‘“Yes, I’m pretty well,’ replied the 
child, ‘‘and I wanted to go to Sunday- 
school, but ——,”’ and here she paused and 
looked to her mother to see if she should 
explain the cause of her absence. 

As Mrs. Lovelace cast a glanee at Lucy’s 
ragged shoes which concealed only half her 
feet, a flush covered her face, and she said, 
somewhat embarrassed: ‘‘To be candid, 
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ladies, Lucy has no shoes fit to wear out of 
the house. The dear child has had a hard 
ery every Sunday morning, when the hour 
came round for Sunday-school,’’ (anda tear 
dropped on the mother’s cheek,) ‘‘ but I 
could only promise that, when her father 
had more work, she should have some 
shoes.’’ 

“Yes,’’? followed Lucy immediately, 
‘‘and Pa has read my library book through 
to me six times, and that’s all I’ve heard of 
Jesus.”’ 

‘*Well,’’ said the teacher, ‘‘ you shall 
have some new shoes before next Sunday.”’ 

‘“And then I can get another book, and 
Paand Ma will both like that,’’ said Lucy, 
dancing for joy. 

On their way home the teacher and the 
‘visitor,’ canvassed the whole subject of 
‘*shoes,’’ and as a result, at the next meet- 
ing of the teachers, a ‘‘Shoe Fund’’ was 
raised, from which those who give ‘‘no 
shoes’’ as an excuse for absence, are sup- 
plied. And it has often been noticed that 
the new shoes are the most punctual and 
constant attendants. J. F. G. 

5 ee 


For The Sunday-School Times, 


SUDDENLY! 

+ yen is the simple inscription in a vil- 

lage graveyard, upon the head-stone of 
a youth. Orly one word beside the name 
and age, yet what a volume it speaks of 
blighted hopes and unfinished plans. To 
part with our friends suddenly has ever 
been an aggravation to the bereavement. 
Since the Lord said tothe prophet Ezekiel, 
concerning his wife, ‘‘Son of man, I take 
away the desire of thine eyes with astroke,”’ 
the poor heart has bled with double an- 
guish over these sudden partings. 

But if the great work of life has been 
done, the sorrow and anguish will be only 
on the part of the survivors. If one is liv- 
ing daily with his lamp all trimmed and 
burning, it will only bea source of joy and 
exultation to be called suddenly to enter 
into the mansions of the blest; to enter on 
its high pursuits and enjoyments. All it 
leaves behind of unfinished works, are but 
as sticks and straws compared with what 
the soul is going to. As well might the 
beggar mourn to leave his basket of scraps, 
when told that he was heir of a king, and 
the chariot awaited which was to bear him 
away to his father’s palace. 

It isa remarkable fact that death comes 
suddenly at last, toalmostevery one. How- 
ever prepared the minds of our friends may 
be, they are ever reluctant to speak to us of 
our danger, and we still cherish dreams 
of improvement even when the pulse beats 
feeblest. There is but one safe way, ‘‘ Be 
ye also ready.”? That is the warning God 
gives us by every sudden stroke of bereave- 
ment. And let u3 be urged by the thought to 
“do with our might what our hands find 
to do,’’ for the benefit of others,—especially 
for their spiritual benefit. It matters little 
whether we have amassed much gold, or 
acquired houses and lands. The angels 
will not count us poor if we have sent on 
before us precious treasures in the fornr of 





good works and alms deeds. We shall re- 
ceive higher honors than any earthly 
king could give us, if there we shall meet 
a goodly company of white robed ones who 
shall welcome us as the means of bringing 
them there. Who would desire to wear a 
starless crown ? 





Teachers’ and Scholars’ Duties. 


i following list of Sunday-school 

teachers’ and scholars’ duties is original 
with the Sunday-school folks in the First 
Presbyterian church of Harrisburg, Penn’a, 
where the late State Convention was held. 
We more than suspect our friend J. W. 
Weir, the ‘“‘ National Sunday-school vete- 
ran of 1832,’’ of being the author of the ex- 
cellent arrangement. 


TEACHERS’ DUTIES. 


Love your Work. 
Study your Lessons. 
Be Punctual. 
Preserve Order. 
Occupy the Time. 
Visit Your Scholars. 
Pray for Success. 


ScHOLARS’ DUTIES. 


Preparatory Study. 
Understandest thou what thou readest?—Acts 8: 
80. 
Punctual Attendance. 
But Thomas, one of the twelve, was not with them 
when Jesus came.—John 20: 24, 


Orderly Conduct. 
Let all things be done decently and in order.—1 
Cor. 14: 40. 
Diligent Attention. 
And the people, with one accord, gave heed unto 
those things which Philip spake.—Acts 8: 6, 


Keeping the Sabbath. 
Keep the Sabbath day, to sanctify it; as the Lord 
thy God hath commanded thee.—Deut. 5: 12. 


Seeking God’s Blessing. 
The blessing of the Lord, it maketh rich.—Proy. 
10: 22. 
Religious Benevolence. 
See that ye abound in this grace also.—2 Cor. 8: 7. 
Repentance for Sin. 
Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.— 
Luke 18: 3. 


Believing on Christ. 
Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt 
be saved. Acts 16: 31. 


Obedience to God. 
Be ye doers of the Word, and not hearers only.— 
James 1; 22, 
Copies of these ‘‘ Duties’’ are beautifully 
printed, on separate cards, with an engra- 
ving of the church on the back, and given 


to every teacher and scholar in the school. 


LET THE CHILDREN ALONE.—Let your 
children alone when they gather around 
the family table; it is a cruelty to hamper 
them with manifold rules and regulations 
about this and that, and the other. As 
long as their conduct is harmless as to 
others, encourage them in their cheeri- 
ness. Suppose a child does not sit as 
straight as a ramrod at the table; suppose 
a cup or tumbler slips through its little 
fingers and deluges the plate of food below, 
and the goblet is smashed, and the table- 
cloth is ruined, do not look a thousand 





scowls and thunders, and scare the poor 
thing to the balance of its death, for it was 
scared half to death before; it ‘‘ didn’t go 
to do it.” Did you never let a glass slip 
through your fingers since you were grown? 
Instead of sending the child away from 
the table in anger, if not even with a tlfreat, 
for this or any other little nothing, be as 
generous as you would be to an equal or 
superior guest, to whom you would say, 
with amore or less obsequious smile, ‘‘ It’s 
of no possible consequence.’’ That would 
bethe form of expression even to a stranger 
guest, and yet to your own child you re- 
morselessly, and revengefully, and angrily 
mete out a swift punishment, which for 
the time almost breaks the little heart, and 
belittles you amazingly. The proper, and 
more efficient aud more Christian method 
of meeting the mishaps and delinquencies, 
and improprieties of your children at the 
table is either to take no notice of them at 
the time, or to go further and divert atten- 
tion from them at the very instant, if pos- 
sible, or make a kind apology for them; 
but afterward, in an hour or two, or better 
still, next day, draw the child’s attention 
to the fault, if fault it was, in a friendly 
and loving manner; point out the impro- 
priety in some kindly way; show where 
it was wrong or rude, and appeal to the 
child’s self-respect or manliness. This is 
the best way to correct all family errors. 
Sometimes it may not succeed ; sometimes 
harsh measures may be required, but try 
the deprecating, or the kindly method 
with perfect equanimity of mind, and fail- 
ure will be of rare occurrence.—Dr. Hall. 


‘¢Thar’s Lots of Young Uns.’ 


MISSIONARY of the American Sun- 

day-School Union in North Carolina 
reports, for his third year’s services, 67 
Sunday-schools organized, visited and 
aided—having 478 teachers, and 3,456 scho- 
lars. In the first half of the first month of 
his fourth year he organized three new 
schools, and arranged for three more. One 
of these was near an old, smoke-stained 
distillery, beginning with 36 scholars, and 
promising to be a great blessing. Another 
was in the Folly Mountain Valley. Stop- 





ping at the door of a cabin, wherea mother, 


with seven children, was breaking twigs of 
spice-wood to make tea for dinner, heasked 
her opinion of a Sunday-school. She re- 
plied, ‘‘ I reckin it’s a mighty good thing; 
but it seems like we uns in dis yer settle- 
mint is all gwine to ruination—got no 
school, weekyday nor Sunday; but thar’s 
lots of young uns.’’ 

Here he established his second school in 
a great destitution. His third numbered 
80 teachers and scholars. 

This missionary has been greatly cheered 
by a visit from a boy, who came twenty- 
four miles across 8 rough range of moun- 
tains to ask for a Bible. ‘‘ Don’t you know 
me?’’ he said, smiling. ‘‘ When you made 
us that Sunday-school at Rock Spring, I 
held your horse, and you gave me a Testa- 
ment and primer.’’ 

That Testament had been the means of 
leading him to Christ, and he now wanted 
the whole Bible. How his face brightened 
when he received it !— The Presbyterian. 
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d Weekly Lesson. 


LESSON No. 34. 
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(for Sunday, August 21, 1870.) 
TEXT.—LUKE 7: 36-50. 


SUBJECT: The Two Debtors; or, The 
Woman that had been a Sinner and 
Simon the Pharisee. 


MOTTO: Thy faith hath saved thee; go in peaee. 


INTRODUCTION. 


HE gracious invitation at the close of the last 
Lesson (Matt. 11: 28), forms the appopriate in- 
troduction to this. That invitation was heard and 
accepted by “publicans and harlots” (Matt. 9: 9; 
21: 32). This woman may have been one who heard 
it. [Bunyan tells an apocryphal story, (in his Je- 
rusalem Sinner Saved,’ about the middle of the 
tract)—that it was another discourse ofthe Saviour 
to which she listened. But the passage is well 
worth reading—(though he confounds this woman 
with Mary of Bethany)—not only for the valuable 
lessons deduced, but also to learn how fo tell a Gos- 
pel story to children.] 
Our Saviour was at this time in Galilee, not un- 
likely at “His own city,’ Capernaum, though 
there is no certainty what “city” is meant in v. 37. 


EXPOSITION. 


Luke 7: 36.—One of the Pharisees.—His name 
was Simon (v. 40). He must not be confounded 
with “Simon the Leper,” in Matt. 26: 6, 

Desired, &c., i.e., invited. He seems to have 
been one of the sort of men now called “ Lion- 
hunters,” as the way he treated the Saviour shows 
that he had no great regard for Him personally. 


He went, even accepting such an invitation, 
knowing the motive, to do good. An example to 
us. (See Notes and Illustrations, No. 1.) 

Sat down to meat.— Meat, imour version of the 
Bible, represents the modern term, food. “*Tosit 
down to meate,’” in an old English dictionary, 
(Baret’s Alveorie), is explained by the Latin ac- 
cumbere epulis, to recline at banquet. (2). 


V. 37.—A woman.—A woman which was in the 
city, is doubtiess the correct reading. 


A sinner, i. e., asinner eminenily, above others. 
The whole connection seems to indicate that the 
current opinion which regards this as a euphe- 
mism, to designate an impure woman, is correct. 
Who this woman was we are not told. She must 
not be confounded with Mary of Bethany, the sister 
of Marthaand Lazarus. Nor is it certain that she 
was Mary Magdalene (Luke 8: 2), though the “con- 
tents,” at the head of the chapter, in the ‘“authoriz- 
ed” English version, so state, and this has been the 
prevailing opinion for centuries past. The dispo- 
sition here evinced is very like that of Mary Mag- 
dalene, though modern scholars regard it as slan- 
der to accuse her of impurity. 

Alabaster-bex.— Usually a vial of compact gyp- 
sum, with a long neck, and sealed; regarded as the 
best material for keeping perfumes. 

V. 38.—Stood behind.—Feasts in the East still 
partake of the nature of a public reception. (3). 


Weeping.—She was a sinner, but a penitent sin- 
ner. “She had already been touched by Jesus’ 
words, and drawn te Him by that overflowing life 
of love which no words are able to interpret to us. 
New desires for another life had been awakened 
inher. As the ardent wish to enter His kingdom 


Entered according to Act Congress, in the year 
1870, by J. C. Garrigues & Co., in the Clerk’s office 
ofthe District Court of the United States for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 





flamed up within her bosom, and the utter hope- 
lessness of such a one as she ever doing, so oppress- 
ed her, the great tears welled up and began to drop, 
unconsciously to herself, on the feet of Jesus. She 
looked for something to wipe off these desecrating 
drops; knelt down, took her long tresses, and ten- 
derly wiped them. But no sooner had she taken 
those feet, which, secretly and in shame, she had 
followed, than the ardor of a passionate love for 
One who had first awakened hope within her soul, 
made her forgetful of the time, the place, the 
lookers-on, all proprieties—she covered them with 
kisses (4); then drawing from her bosom that oint- 
ment which she employed in her sinful life, she 
consecrated it to Him, and marked with characte- 
ristic devotion the purpose she could not frame 
into words, by tenderly anointing with it those 
weary feet she was privileged to embrace.’’— 
Abbott. 

V. 39.—When the Pharisee, &c.—He assumed, 
Ist, that a prophet is necessarily a discerner of spi- 
rits, and 2dly, too holy (!) to allow such a woman to 
touch Him. And so, in his heart, he was conclu- 
ding that Jesus was an impostor. But Jesus an- 
swered his thought, and so showed that He was 
a discerner of spirits; and spake the parable of the 

Vv, 41-43.—T wo Debtors. 


The Roman denarvius (translated penee), was a 
silver coin of about 15 cents in value, The $7.50 
and the $75 owed by the debtors, was a much larger 
sum in proportion tothe manner of 'iving then 
and there, than now and here. “God is the creditor, 
men the debtors, and sins the debts. But, are we 
to conclude from hence, as at first sight might 
seem, that there is any advantagein multiplied 
transgressions?—that the wider a man has wan- 
dered from God, the nearer, if he be brought back 
at all, he will cleave to Him afterward?—the more 
sin, the more love? To understand the passage 
thus, would it not be to affirm a moral contradic- 
tion—to affirm, in fact, this, that the morea man 
has emptied himself of love,—the more he has laid 
waste all nobler affections and powers,—the deeper 
his heart has sunk in selfishness and sensuality 
(for sin is all this), the more capable he will be of 
the highest and purest love? 

“But the whole matter is clear, if we consider 
the debt, not as an objective, but asubjective, debt, 
—not as so many outward transgressions and out- 
breaks of evil, but asso much conscience (conscious- 
ness) of sin. Often they who have least of what the 
world can call sin, or crime, have yet the deepest 
sense of the exceeding sinfulness of sin. 

“Simon himself, having little sense of sin, felt 
little his need of a Redeemer, loved Him little; 
and betrayed this in small, yet significant mat- 
ters.’’—Trench. 

Vv. 44-46.—See Notesand Illustrations (5). 
parable teaches: 


This 


“Ist. That such a manifestation of love infallibly 
begets love in the heart of the receiver. 

“2d. That the degree of this reciprocal love will 
always be determined by the apprehension enter- 
tained of the greatness of the received benefit. 

“3d. From the first of these statements, and from 
experience, may bedrawn the further consequence, 
that the debtor, before the gracious remission of 
his debt, experiences no love to his creditor, but is 
only conscious of a heavy burden, and afraid of 
the severe treatment which the law warrants. 

“The application of the parable, therefore, leads 
to the following conclusions of doctrine: 

“1, Love to God cannot precede the pardon of 
sin. 

“2, And hence it cannot deserve the pardon of 
sin, 

“3. But infallibly marks an act of forgiveness 
already past and experienced.”’—Lisco. 

V. 47.—Her sins, which are many, are for- 
given; for she loved much.—There has been 
much needless controversy over this passage, as if 
Love might be the CAUSE of forgiveness, though the 
whole parable is just designed to teach that For- 
giveness is the cause of love. (So Lisco above, and 
Luther below.) It must be carefully noted also, 
that though our Saviour says to Simon, *“‘ Her sins 
are forgiven; for she loved much,” to the woman 
herself He says, “‘ Thy faith hath saved thee.” The 
true explanation is that given in the note in the 
Douay Bible of 1643: 

“In the Scripture an effect sometimes seems at- 





tributed to one only cause, when there are divers 
other concurring dispositions; for the sins of this 
woman in this verse are said to have been forgiven 
because she loved much; but Christ tells her Thy 
JSaith hath made thee safe. Hence, in a true conver- 
sion, are joined faith, hope, love, sorrow for sin, 
and other pious dispositions,” 

And the edition of 1633 had already said: ** When 
there be divers causes concurring to one effect, the 
Scriptures commonly name but one, and that espe- 
cially which is most proper [i. e., appropriate] to the 
purpose and time, not excluding the other.”’ 

Love inheres in faith, and faith shows itself in 
love, (See illustration, “Faith vs. Charity,’ on 
page 515.) The passage is thus paraphrased by Lu- 
ther: “I say to thee, to her are many sins forgiven; 
the proof of which is that she loves much. But to 
thee and thy associates there are no sins forgiven; 
youas yet stand in them up to the very ears, and 
shall die and be destroyed inthem. For no trace 
is to be found in you of true love to Me; but this 
love must follow, whenever people hold and be- 
lieve that they are set free from their sins by Me,” 


V. 48.—Thy sins are forgiven!—The fact of 
forgiveness must have existed before, even from 
the time when she first felt the faith and penitence 
just now evinced, Probably it was just before this 
occurrence, But now Christ’s word gave assurance 
to her faith. 


Vv. 49.—And when those about began to cavil, 
and deny His Divine authority, He dismissed the 
woman, 

V. 50.—that she might not be unduly tried in 
her new faith by such cavillings, with the addi- 
tional assurance, Thy faith hath saved thee: 
£0 in peace, 

“She belonged now to His kingdom of peace, and 
was thus acknowledged as a God-reconciled disci- 
ple of His Church.”—Lange. 

“Oh, woman! great was thy sin; great was 


Christ’s pardoning grace; and great was thy joy 
and comfort.” —Burkilt. 


DOCTRINAL. 
From Pool’s Annotations. 


1. As all sins, so all sinners, are not equal in the 
sight of God; all are guilty, but there are degrees 
in guilt, 

2. Be men’s sins less or greater, fewer or more, 
those who have least will stand in need of pardon- 
ing mercy and forgiveness, 


3. God is free in the forgiveness of all sins, be they 
few or more, 


4. Christ speaketh of these two as being forgiven, 
then of their loving much; and of their being for- 
given as the cause of their loving much, 

5. Much love will follow a great forgiveness. 

6. A true love to God and Christ will be seen in 
all act# which may be demonstrative or declara- 
tive of it. 

7. Much love to God will bring a great sense of 
God's love to the soul. 


PRACTICAL. 
I. Simon A WARNING TO Us. 


1, He opened to Christ his house, but not his 
heart. How many so now! 

2. He overestimated his own moral character, by 
looking on his acts rather than into his heart, 


8. For the same reason, he under-estimated (in- 
deed, totally disbelieved,) the moral earnestness 
ofthis woman, (6). 


4. He regarded God as altogether such an One as 
himself in judging, and soerred fatally, for there 
is no intimation that any good effect to him re- 
sulted from this interview. (See illustration on 
page 515, ‘‘ A Persian Story.’’) 


II. THis WoMAN AN EXAMPLE TO UB. 


1, Of faith, in believing the invitations and pro- 
mises of Christ, without regard to our personal 
merit or demerit. 
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2. Of penitence for sin, intensified by expression. 
(Modern theories against feeling tend to destroy it 
and the penitence from which it springs.) « 

8. Of love, manifesting itself in action, regardless 
of formalities and conventionalities, (The shams 
of custom and usages are fetters to piety.) 

4, Of assurance, resulting from faith and peni- 
tence and love, thus evinced. 


Ill. Jesus our EXAMPLE. 


1, In dining with the Pharisee to do good, 


2. In loving the penitent sinner more than the 
proud Pharisee, 


3. In showing His loving sympathy by personal 
contact, as well as by words and deeds of blessing. 
(See Jean Ingelow’s verses, page 514.) 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1, “Our Lord’s conduct ineating atthe Pharisee’s 
table, is quoted by some Christians in defence of 
the practice of keeping up intimacy with unconver- 
ted people, and going to dinner-parties and enter- 
tainments at their houses. Those who use such an 
argument would do well to remember our Lord's 
behavior on this occasion. He carried His ‘Father’s 
business with Him to the Pharisee’s table. He tes- 
tifled against the Pharisee’s besetting sin. He ex- 
plained to the Pharisee the nature of free forgive- 
ness of sin, and the secret of true love to Himself. 
He declared the saving nature of faith. If Chris- 
tians who argue in favor of intimacy with uncon- 
verted people, will visit their houses in the Spirit 
of our Lord, and speak and behave as He did, let 
them by all means continue the practice. But do 
they speak and behave at the table of their uncon- 
verted acquaintances, as Jesus did at Simon’s ta- 
ble?* This is a question they would do well to an- 
swer.”—Ryle. 


2. “The tables of the ancient Jews were construc- 
ted of three distinct parts, or separate tables, mak- 
ing but one inthe whole. One was placed at the 
upper end crosswise, and the two others join- 
ed toits ends, one on each side, so as to leave an 
open space between, by which the attendants could 
readily wait at all the three. Around these tables 
were placed, not seats, but beds, one to each table; 
each of these beds was called clinium, and three of 
these being united tosurround the three tables 
made the itriclinium. At the endof each clinium 
was a foot-stool, for the convenience of mounting 
up to it. These beds were formed of mattresses, and 
were supported on frames of wood, often highly or- 
namented. Each guest reclined on_his left elbow, 
using principally his right hand, which was there- 
fore kept at liberty. The feet of the person recli- 
ning being towards the external edge of the bed, 
were much more readily reached by anybody pass- 
ing than any other part.” 


3. ‘‘Atadinner at the Consul’s house at Damietta 
we were much interested in observing a custom of 
the country. In the room where we were received, 
besides the divan on which we sat, there were seats 
all around the walls. Many came in and took their 
places on those side-seats, uninvited and yet un- 
challenged. They spoke to those at table on busi- 
ness or the news of the day, and our host spoke 
freely tothem. This made us understand the scene 
in Simon’s house at Bethany, where Jesus sat at 
Supper,and Mary came in and anointed His feet 
with ointment; andalsothe scene in the Pharisee’s 
house, where the woman who was asinner came 
in, uninvited and yet not forbidden, and washed 
His feet with her tears. We afterwards saw this 
custom at Jerusalem, and there it was still more 
fitted to illustrate these incidents, We were sitting 
around Mr. Nicolayson’s table, when first one and 
then another stranger opened the door, and came 
in, taking their seats by the wall. They leant for- 
ward and spoke to those at the table.”—WNarrative 
of a Mission of Inquiry to the Jews from the Church of 
Scotland, in 1739. 


4. “See that poor woman whose husband has 
committed some crime, for which he is to be taken 
to the magistrate; she rushes to the injured indi- 
vidual, she casts herself down and begins to kiss 
his feet; she touches them with her nose, her-eyes, 








her ears, and forehead, her long hair is dishevelled, 
and she beseeches at the feet of the offended man to 
forgive her husband, “Ah! my lord, the gods will 
then forgive you. My husband will in fature be 
your slave; my children will love you; the people 
will praise you; forgive, forgive, my lord.”— 
Roberts, 


5. “The first ceremony after the guest arrived at 
the house of entertainment, was the salutation 
performed by the master of the house, or one ap- 
pointed in his place. Among the Greeks, this was 
sometimes done by embracing with arms around; 
but the most common salutation was by the con- 
junction of their right hands, the right hand being 
reckoned a pledge of fidelity and friendship. Some- 
times they kissed the lips, hands, knees or feet, as 
the person deserved more or less respect. The Jews 
welcomed a stranger to their house in the same 
way: for our Lord complains to Simon, that he had 
given Him no kiss; had welcomed Him to his table 
with none of the accustomed tokens of respect.”’— 
Paxton. 


“The custom of giving water to wash the guests’ 
feet was very ancient. See instances in Genesis 18: 
4; 24:32; Judges 19: 21; lst Samuel 25: 41, In Hin- 
doostan itis the custom, that when a superior en- 
ters the house of an inferior, the latter washes his 
feet, and gives him water to rinse his mouth before 
he eats. 

“Anointing the head with oil was as common 
among the Jews as washing the face with water is 
among us. See Ruth 3:3; 2d Sam, 12: 20; 14: 2; 2d 
Kings 4: 2; and Ps, 23: 5, where the author alludes 
to the Jewish manner of receiving and entertain- 
ing a guest. Thou preparest a table for me; anointest 
my head with oil; givest me an overflowing cup.”— 
Adam Clarke. 


6. It is certain that no minister could submit to 
such ademonstration now without subjecting him- 
self to the most trenchant criticism; and the most 
catholic Christian charity, despite this lesson, has, 
in this nineteenth century, scarce a nook for this 
class of sinners, to whom the heart of God, how- 
ever, is always open, and with difficulty accords to 
them any road to reformation, whom Christ by 
name invited to participate in His kingdom.— 
Abbott. 


THE INFANT-CLASS. 


‘“*T stood outside the gate.” 
—Page 65, Songs of Gladness. 
Remarks: Jesus, the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life; no one cometh to God but through Him, 


Sing: 


Sing: ** Jesus paid it all.” 


—Songs of Gladness, page 39. 

Narrative: There was once—when Jesus was here 
upon earth—a woman that was a great sinner. She 
was not only known to be one, but she felt herself 
to be onealso. (The seventh chapter of St. Luke 
tells about her.) The story is not long, and if you 
will listen I will read it to you and tell you about 
it. It was just after the time when John sent to 
Jesus, as you heard last Sabbath; and it is also in 
the same chapter which tells about His raising the 
Widow’s Son, 

Suggestions: The teacher, as she goes on, will 
stop and make short explanations, illustrating the 
manner of reclining at meals, and show a picture 
of the same if possible.—The costliness of the oint- 
ment.—The custom of wearing sandals, which they 
would leave at the door on entering; and the ne- 
cessity of frequently washing their feet, to prevent 
soreness.—The thoughts of the Pharisee known to 
Jesus, as he did not speak aloud.—The Pharisees 
separating themselves from those whom they felt 
were not as holy as they, or were in any way be- 
neath them; hence the sin of pride. Nosin so 
hateful to God as the sin of self-righteousness, 
“for our righteousnesses are as filthy rags.”—Jesus 
spake a parable. Meaning of the word parable: 
something told by which to make a comparison. 
Simon, the Pharisee, compared with ‘‘the woman 
that had been asinner.’”’? The woman, the debtor, 
owing five hundred pence ($75), the cost of the oint- 
ment. The Pharisee, owing fifty pence ($7.50), the 
cost of the dinner. They were both sinners alike, 
both in need of a Saviour. Jesus freely forgave 
them both. But she, to whom He had forgiven 





most, brought the costliest gift, thereby to express 
her gratitude. Nor was that all. Her tears washed 
His feet—they were wiped with her hair. She 
Scarcely dared to look up to His face, but His feet 
she could kiss. She loved much, and was forgiven 
much, “but to whom little is forgiven, the same 
loveth little.’—The best of us are great sinners, 
needing a great Saviour, even Jesus.—‘And He 
said unto the woman, ‘Thy faith hath saved thee: 
go in peace.’ ’—Jesus gives us the peace of one who 
is out of debt, owing nothing. 
Sing: ““What shall I do with Jesus?” 
—Page 100, Songs of Gladness. 





QUESTIONS FOR THE SCHOLARS. 


These questions are the same as those in the 
“Question Paper,’ which we furnish in quantities 
for the scholars’ use. It has been thought best to 
give them here, also, as a help to teachers in their 
preparation and teaching of the Lesson. ] 


FOR YOUNGER CLASSES. 


1.—What was the subject of the last Lesson? 
2.—W hat was the motto? 
3.—Who heard and accepted these gracious invita- 
tions of the Saviour? (Matt. 9:9; 21: 32.) 
4.—Who is spoken of in this Lesson as one who 
thus believed the omnipotent love of Jesus? 
(verse 37.) 
5.—Are we told her name? 
6.—Where did she find the Saviour? 
7.—What was this Pharisee’s name? 
8.—What was Jesus doing in his house? 
9.—Did the Jews sit on chairs at table as we do? 
10.—What position did they occupy ? 
11.—How, then, was it easy for one ata public din- 
ner to get near the feet of Jesus? 
12.—What did this sinful woman do? (v. 38.) 
13.—Why did she weep? c 
14.—Why did she wipe His feet with her hair? 
15.— Were His feet covered or bare ? 
16.—Why did she pour perfume upon them? 
17.—What did Simon think of all this? 
18.—How did Jesus know what he was thinking 


about? 
19.—What story did Jesus tell him ? 
20.—What question did He ask of him? (v. 42.) 
21.—Whom did He mean by the one that owed 50 
pence? 
22. W hom _ by the one that owed 500? 
23.—Had Simon or the woman shown most love to 


Him? 
24.—Why did she love Him so much? 
25.—By what means was she saved? (v. 50.) 
26.—Are you thus saved? 
27.—Do you thus love your Saviour? 


FOR INTERMEDIATE and OLDER CLASSES. 
1.—In what part of Palestine was our Lord at this 


time? 
2.—Why did He accept an invitation to dinner 
from such a Pharisee? 
3.—Describe a Jewish dinner. 
4.—Do the neighbors sometimes crowd into a 
house where a public man is dining, even 
in this country? 
5.—Who thus came into the room where Jesus 
was dining? 
6.—What do you know about her besides what is 
told in this Lesson? 
7.—What did she do? 
8.—What was the Jewish usage with regard to the 
feet out of doors and in-doors? 
9.—What do you know about the alabaster boxes 
of the ancients? 
10.—Why did the Pharisee object in his heart to 
Jesus for allowing this woman to touch 
Him? 
1l.—Is any man so holy that the touch of another 
is defilement to him? 
12.—In what does holiness consist? 
13.—In what does sinfulness consist? 
14.—By what parable did Jesus show the Pharisee 
that the feeling of the heart is what God 
cares for? 
15.—Who is meant by the Creditor? 
16.—By the two debtors? 
17.—By the omission of what ordinary courtesies 
had Simon shown how little regaru he had 
for Jesus? 
18.—Why had he then invited Him to dine with 


him? 
19.—How had this woman shown her regard for 
Jesus? 
20.—How had she shown her penitence? 
a WAT did she love Him so much? (Matt. 2: 28; 
ee 


: 82, 

22.—W hat a did she receive in consequence 
of her faith and love? 

23.—Why did the Saviour tell Simon her sins were 
forgiven? 

24.—What did He tell her had saved her? 

25.—How do faith and love always go together? 

26.—Do they go together in your heart? 

27.—Why did those persons present object that 
Jesus claimed the prerogative to forgive 
sins? 

28.—Under what circumstances had this obje@tion 
been made before? (Mark 2: 1-12. 

29.—How had Jesus then taken pains to show that 
He had such power? 

30.—How did He treat the objection now? 

31L.—Whay the difference ? 

32.—Is this prerogative of His any advantage to 
you? 
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THE LESSON to be taught August 28th, 
may be found in Matthew 12: 22-37; Mark 
8: 19-30; Luke 8: 1-3; 11: 14, 15, 17, 23. 
Subject: Zhe Second Galileean Tour ; The 
Sin Against the Holy Ghost. 





WE have received $2 for Chloe Lank- 
ton, from 8. and M., Philadelphia; $3 from 
F., N., & H. G., West Chester, Pa. 


a mm em 
The, Management of the Library. 


T is obvious that the plan described in 
our last article for selecting, taking in, 
and giving out the books, has advantages 
in itself, without any reference to the Li- 
brarian’s work. Whatever way the Libra- 
rian may take for executing his difficult 
task, it will still be very greatly to his con- 
venience and to that of the teacher, that the 
books should be selected by the scholars at 
their homes, that they should be handed in 
at the door on entering school, and given 
out at the door on leaving. This gives the 
Librarian the entire time of the session for 
putting away the books returned, getting 
out the books ordered, and making the ne- 
cessary_records. 

The most time-consuming part of the 
whole operation is that of the registra- 
tion, and forthis a plan has been inven- 
ted that is truly marvellous in its sim- 
plicity and its completeness. The plan re- 
ferred to is known as ‘' I'he Check System 
Library Register” (Ray’s Patent). We will 
endeavor to give our readers as clear an 
idea of it as we can by a mere verbal de- 
scription: 

1. The Checks.—These are small slips of 


tin, of the size of the accompanying 
engraving : 


s 


At one end of the slip is a circular shield 
with a number painted on it, and near to 
where this shield is placed, the slip has a 
double bend or curve, creating a sort of 
shoulder, and giving the slip, when seen 
edg@wise, this appearance : 











| 


The tin slip, or check, as it is called, is to 


the leaves, in this manner: 


ine 


y Nii 
et it 
Hy My 





to keep the number up, full in sight. 


as there are volumes in the library. 
The checks are numbered from 1 up, 


books. 


above. 


a big portfolio, each of the pages being di- 


ments each, making 60 to a page. The 
following cut represents a section of a sin- 
gle page of the register: 


be inserted at the top of the book, between 


and the object of the shoulder is to prevent 
the check from ‘slipping down too far, and 


The Librarian needs as many checks 
to correspond to the number of the 


Each book, when placed in the 
shelf, has its check inserted in the top, as 


2. The Register.—This is something like 


vided into five rows of twelve compart- 


| 


Here is asingle compartment of the ac- 
tual size used in the Register: 


The perpendicular lines divide it into 
twelve spaces, one for each month in the 


year. The horizontal lines divide it into 
five spaces, that being the greatest number 
of Sundays that ever occur in one month. 
There are blank spaces, therefore, for every 
Sunday in the year. On the right margin 
isaslit for inserting the flat part of the 
Check. 

This slit forms a very important part in 
the economy of the business. It is the 
means by which the Librarian charges a 
book, or cancels a charge. If pupil or 
teacher No. 17, for instance, has called for 
book No. 35, the Librarian, on finding 
said book, takes the Check from the vo- 

















lume, and slips it into the slit, 
as in the figure. There it re- 
mains as a charge against the 
representative of that com- 
partment. When scholar or 











presents one scholar or teacher. 





school. 





Each compartment is numbered, and re- 
Compart- 
ment No. 17, for instance, belongs to scho- | about returning his books, it is sometimes 
lar or teacher No. 17, and so of the others. 
The Register is made with two, four, and 
six pages, according to the size of the |rian has to dois to draw an oblique line 


teacher No. 17 returns the 
book, all the Librarian has to 
do, in order to cancel the 
charge, is to take the Check 
out of the slit, put it into the 
book, and put the book back 
into the library. The whole 
thing is the work of a mo- 
ment, and it requires the use 
of neither pen nor pencil. Be- 
sides this, it enables the Li- 
brarian to see at a glance whe- 
ther the applicant, No. 17, has 
or has not a book charged to 
him, and so to carry out with 
entire ease the important rule 
of giving no one ‘a new book 
until the old one is returned. 


The object of the blank 
spaces is this: When the Li- 


brarian finds that a particular scholar is 
irregular in his attendance, or negligent 


important to record the time when a book 
is given out. In such a case, all the Libra- 





through the appropriate space. Thus, in 
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the figure, it is shown that No. 17 not only 
has out book No. 35, but that he took it out 
on the third Sunday in July. This parti- 
eularity of date helps sometimes in the re- 
covery of a missing volume. When a book 
thus doubly charged is returned to the li- 
brary, the Librarian not only removes the 
Check (which cancels the general charge), 
but also draws a slant line across the other, 
in the opposite direction ; or, if the line is 
made with a lead pencil, he may erase it 
with a rubber. 

Some Librarians enter the date in all 
cases. But this is not recommended. 

Now, let us see what the Librarian has 
to do: 

1. The books and the Library Cards are 
collected at the door at the opening of the 
school, 

2. The books being brought to the library 
table, he takes up one volume ata time, 
looks at its number, and then at his Regis- 
ter, to see against whom (or rather against 
what No.) it is charged; removes the 
Check from the Register, puts it into the 
book, and puts the book in its place in the 
library. So he goes on, book after book, 
until all the books brought in are Hisposed 
of. 

8. Next, he takes up a Library Card; sees 
what volumes are ordered on it; selects 
one of them (the first that happens to be 
in); takes the Check from the book and 
puts it into the appropriate slit in the Re- 
gister; and puts the Library Card into the 
book, withthe No. of the applicant stick- 
ing out at one end, to show to whom the 
book and card are to be given. Thus: 








He proceeds in this way, card after card, 
until all the orders are executed. 

4, The books, thus selected, are then as- 
sorted into heaps for delivery, each heap 
representing a class. 

5. The heaps are taken to the table or 
shelf at the door, and finally the books are 
handed by the Librarian and his assistants 
to the individual scholars as they pass out. 

It has taken a good many words to ex- 
plain this process. But the process itself 
is ongof the simplest and least embarrass- 
ing that it is possible to conceive. 





— <— 


‘CEASE to pet and flatter and puff the 
Sunday-school, but view it as a grand in- 
stitution of God for the conversion of the 
world.”—R. G. Pardee. 





For The Sunday-School Times, 


The Friends’ Society and the Sunday- 
School. 


At the last yearly meeting of orthodox 
Friends, held in Philadelphia during 
the month of April, a circular epistle was 
drawn up and ordered to be distributed 
among the members, advising them to take 
no part in prayer-meetings, Bible-classes, 
and Sunday-schools, the tendencies of 
which, it hints, are to draw the members 
from the faith delivered to their fathers. 

There are some religious sects which, 
while they do not favor Sunday-schools, 
Jend them their aid through necessity, 
fearing that they will lose their young peo- 
ple if they do not maintain them ; but here 
we find a denomination undoubtedly evan- 
gelical in belief, opposing them on the 
strange ground that they who engage in 
them have not received a Divine call to the 
work, and “‘ arein danger of being betrayed 
into mistaking their own growth and qua- 
lifications, and into saying or doing solemn 
things for which they are neither prepared 
nor authorized.”’ 

A worthy member of the society, in speak- 
ing to us about this epistle, said emphati- 
cally that if these things which they were 
warned against should become prevalent in 
the society, Quakerism would be destroyed. 

Now the Friends who, in this epistle, op- 
posed Sunday-schools, certainly do not 
stand on firm ground. 

1. The position tiey take is unnatural. 
They profess to wait for the evident moving 
of the Holy Spirit within them, before they 
can engage {n any divine work. We agree 
with them that this is necessary, but as to 
its extent, is where we differ. The moment 
we feel that we have accepted Christ as our 
Saviour, that our sins are forgiven, there 
springs up within us a desire to do some- 
thing for him, to 

“tell to sinners all around, 

What a dear Saviour we have found.” 
The new born love inspired by the Holy 
Spirit within us bursts out in praise to God 
for our Salvation, and makes us long to 
bring others to him; and yet these Friends 
would have us restrain these desires, and 
shut ourselves up in a narrow circle of 
church duties for fear that we may not have 
been sufficiently instructed by the Spirit to 
engage in any Divine work. 

2. Their position is impolitic. The com- 
bined efforts of every evangelical denomi- 
nation engaged in the Sunday-school work 
are not sufficient to counteract the vice 
which is creeping among the young we 
have with us now, especially in our large 


cities; then how much greater efforts must . 


be put forth to overcome it when the tide 
of emigration, which is now swelling toa 
flood, shall pour its increasing thousands 
upon ourshores? And what good citizen or 
true Christian can stand aloof himself, or 
bid his friends abstain, from the mission 
work of evangelizing the young thai are 
now here and still to come? Education 
will help to keep us a free nation, but the 
Sabbath-school will be a great instrument 
in making us a pure people. How unwise, 





then, to stop the progress of its high mis- 
sion ! 

8. Their position is also unscriptural. We 
find no warrant in the Bible for being 
backward in God’s work; on the contrary, 
the injunctions to be earnest and ever in 
the work arescattered throughout the whole 
book, especially the New Testament. We 
read, ‘‘Son, go work to-day in my vine- 
yard ;”’ ‘* but whosoever shall do and teach 
them, shall be called great in the kingdom 
of heaven,’’ ‘‘ holding forth the word of 
life;’”? ‘‘and let him that heareth say, 
Come,’’ and thus we might go on quoting 
texts without number, directly bearing 
avainst the position taken by these Friends. 

We do not think the Society will be de- 
stroyed by their members engaging in the 
Sabbath-school work. In Indiana, during 
alate revival, the Friends joined hdnd in 
hand with the other evangelical denomina- 
tions, afd not to the detriment of their So- 
ciety. In this age of progress, of restless 
activity and great energy, religion is keep- 
ing pace, and the spirit of enterprise has 
reached the Society of Friends also, and we 
are glad to find many of them teaching in 
the Sabbath-school. They do not love their 
denomination less, but the active work for 
Christ more. We welcome them heartily 
into our ranks; we need them. There is 
plenty for all of us todo. No matter how 
we may differ in regard to forms of wor- 
ship, or church government, let us be one 
in waging war against sin, for here certainly 
we will find strength in union. 

Germantown, Philad’a. J: HB. T. 

SS > 


For The Sunday-School Times. 


Gossipping in the Sunday-School. 


WE. thought it an isolated case or two 
that had come under our ebserva- 
tion, but we find that gossipping in the 
Sunday-school is far more frequent than 
we had imagined. We have noticed it 
usually connected with the closest loyalty 
to the question book or paper. Wishing 
to learn the news of the town, or the little 
items of daily interest in the families of 
those represented in the class, we know no 
better place for the realization of our wish 
than certain of these classesin the Sunday- 
school. The lesson seems to be rather a 
spiritless but necessary preparatory exer- 
cise, conducted however with due decorum, 
coupled with the general desire to say as 
little about it as possible. It seems to be 
merely a form to be gotten over as quietly 
and expeditiously as is practicable. After 
the opening exercises of the school, the 
leader of the class very deliberately pro- 
duces the question book or paper, and re- 
marks with all the deference imaginably 
due to the prescribed form, that ‘‘ our first 
question to-day seems to be ‘at what place 
did the principal event mentioned in the 
lesson take place?’ ’’ This question is then 
propounded to some member of the cMss 
who gives the answer in as few words as 
possible, and the next question in order is 
then given to the next in the class with 
due regard to order, and so the lesson pro- 
ceeds from the beginning to the end. Oc- 
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easionally some bright mind strikes out 
with an inquiry or suggestion, but the 
mental atmosphere is not congenial usually 
to the following out of the line of thought, 
and after an ‘‘I suppose,’ or two given as 
an ultimatum, the next question is duly 
propounded. Inthe natural order of things, 
following this course, the lesson ere long 
comes to an end, that is, the last question 
is asked and also answered. Then occurs 
@ pause. ‘ 

One member of the class, after the pause 
has been of sufficient duration, usually 
leans over, speaking in a whisper to another 
member of the class. The inspiring exam- 
ple is followed by another who addresses 
in like manner the most convenient neigh- 
bor. Presently the quiet buzz becomes 
universal. A quiet undertone above the 
whisper is the sequel for general talking 
done in undertone. The teacher of the 
class joins in the pleasant sociability, or 
asking to be excused, goes to have a chat 
with one of the librarians, or some other 
disengaged teacher, and the amount of in- 
formation of various kinds that is mutually 
given and received, is really surprising to 
compute. It amounts to neither more nor 
less than that which may be included 
under the term ‘‘gossip.’? The employ- 
ment, or recreation, however harmlessly it 
may in some instances be conducted, pre- 
sents itself to the mind as of doubtfui utility 
in the Sunday-school work. 

Free and social in its character as the 
Sunday-school session should be, due inte- 
rest in the holy themes discussed, full 
preparation of the lesson, and love for the 
intrinsic value of the work intended to be 
wrought, will usually prevent this lower- 
ing of tone. A teacher who cannot find 
full employment in the lesson, for every 
moment of the allotted time, can hardly 
have that ‘‘overflowing heart’? which is 
necessary ‘‘to give the lips full speech ;’’ 
can have, in short, but little interest in his 
work. 





> + 
For The Sunday-School Times, 
How May We Secure Good Teachers? 


OW we may secure good teachers in 

our Sabbath-schools, is the great ques- 
tion of the hour, for it is a fact, patent to 
all who closely observe the work, that no 
school can long prosper without them. It 
is very important that we have a good 
superintendent, but more important that 
we have good teachers. 

By good teachers I mean those who will 
interest thescholars and profit them. There 
may be teaching without profit as well as 
teachers who fail to interest. A good 
teacher accomplishes both: 

How shall we obtain such? I know of 
but one way. Ifwedo not have them at 
hand, secure the best we can get and teach 
them. 

Let us form a class; call it a ‘‘ Teacher’s 
Institute,’’ or what you will, only have it; 
where these friends can meet weekly and 
learn to become teachers indeed. I would 
favor its meeting Monday evening, when 
the impressions of the Sabbath are fresh. 





It should have a regular appointed place 
and hour as well as a regular leader or 
instructor. If the pastor be not already 
overtasked, he is the man, or should be, 
best qualified to take the charge. 

All the teachers of the school, as well as 
members of the Bible classes should attend 
as often as possible to impart and receive 
benefit; impart by speaking from theirown 
experience, suggesting therefrom new ideas, 
new methods of work, and receiving new 
thoughts from the various minds present. 

We need this branch of the work. All 
over the land schools are pining on account 
of the lack of good teachers. Not every 
good man or good woman isa good teacher, 
but every good man and woman might be 
by careful study and application. It is not 
enough that an individual be a Christian 
inorder to become a Sunday-school teacher ; 
we should be as particular in our selection 
for the Sabbath, as forthe week-day school, 
and no persons are qualified to teach who 
do not study much themselves. The 
scholar must advance or lose all interest; 
the scholar cannot advance unless the 
teacher lead and advance also. 

If children are put under our care for us 
to teach, and we by not advancing, keep 
them back, we are verily guilty before 
God. ao. Po B. 

Dexter, Me. 


Practicing Singing on Sunday. 


HE New York Observer has the follow- 
ing on what in some quarters has grown 
to be a formidable evil: : 

The practicing of singing in our Sabbath- 
schools, on the Sabbath day, is a practice 
to be deplored, and to be reproved and cor- 
rected. By alittle pains upon the part of 
those who have charge of the school, anda 
little self-denial on the part of the conductors 
of music, a change can be made which will 
greatly benefit some of our schools. It is 
becoming far too common to use the Sab- 
bath without seruple and without stint for 
any kind of religious labor which is called 
for. The week days and nights have been 
largely surrendered to secular works and 
pleasures, and the true rest of the Sabbath 
is encroached upon, till there is little left of 
it in many places, especially in our great 
religious centres. 

We know that some schools turn the 
Sabbath morning or afternoon into a musi- 
cal drill, in preparation for an approaching 
anniversary or concert, or other public per- 
formance. The teachers grow remiss in 
attendance or come lateto their classes, and 
if there is any lesson at all, it is apt to be 
slurred over or sacrificed to the all import- 
ant musical preparation. It is difficult to 
maintain discipline and order at a musical 
rehearsal under the most favorable circum- 
stances, and when this rehearsal is under- 
taken on Sunday with classes, many of 
which are without teachers, the result is too 
often disorder, confusion, and the profana- 
tion of the day. We would banish all such 
performances from the Sunday-school. If 
it is desirable, as it often is, to have the 
children trained and thoroughly rehearsed 





in their hymns and songs, let it be done on 
aweek day. We know, from experience, 
that the children will come, that they will 
keep better order when they are thus col- 
lected for a declared and specific purpose, 
than when gathered ostensibly for instruc- 
tion in the Bible, but really to practice mu- 
sic; and that the singing will be better for 
such week-day practice at all the regular 
exercises of the school and on all public oc- 
casions. A Sabbath-school singing meet- 
ing, held on a week night, under the gui- 
dance of a judicious leader, attended always 
by either pastor, superintendent, or some 
responsible teachers, will be a very plea- 
sant and profitable exercise. The young 
people will enjoy it; the pastor will find it 
a good opportunity to get acquainted with 
the young people and to say a few words of 
simple and friendly advice to them; the 
teachers, when they drop in, will be more 
sociable than at the more formal teachers’ 
meetings; and the Sabbath will be saved 
for its appropriate duties of prayer, praise, 
and the teaching of the Word of God. Let 
us have the Sabbath hour for a religious in- 
struction and not for musical rehearsals. 
These are good in their place, but their 
place is on a week night. Some schools 
have adopted the plan with success, and we 


hope all will go and do likewise. 
> + 





MAXIMS ON ATTENTION.—The Sunday- 
school columnof The Independent has these 
excellent maxims, which our good friend 
Eggleston has doubtless derived from a 
wide and careful observation. They cer- 
tainly deserve to be repeated until they are 
known by heart by all who aspire to teach 
little ones: 

1. Attention is the first round of the ladder 
that leads to success. Until that step is 
taken no other can be. 

2. Attention is A and Z,—first and last. 

3. When attention fails you must recover 
it or quit. 

4, Preach to the fishes, like St. Anthony, 
rither than to aclass who do not listen. 

5. A teacher who can never gain the 
attention of a class should m:.ke way for 
one wbo can. 

6. Attention is the door; while it is shut 
you cannot enter. 

7. Quick sympathy is the key that un- 
locks the door of a child’s interest. 

8. Unless children are interesting to you, 
you cannot be interesting to them. 

9. Childlikeness of spirit, freshness of 
feeling, isthe password to the child’s heart. 

10. If you haveto translate your thoughts 
into a child’s language, you cannot interest 
him. Learn to think and speak naturally 
in his vernacular. 

—_———_———_s oe 

ROUTINE TEACHING.—The more we see 
of teaching the less is our confidence in pre- 
scribed methods. The mind is not touched 
by the revolving cogs of a dead mechanism. 
A method must pulsate with a soul breathed 
into it. There must be the contact of mind 
with mind, and heart with heart. A 
method can never be more than a way, & 
channel; it must be filled by the teacher. 
Hence the barrenness of mere operative 
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teaching—the turning of the crank of ‘ ap- 
proved methods.”’ No true teacher can be an 
operative, a crank-turner. He must be an 
artist, and a primary teacher should be the 
artist of artists. But teachers can only be 
liberated from the thraldom of mechanical 
methods by a comprehension of their prin- 
ciples ;—and here is the great work of the 
training school. Wedonot need more imi- 
tators, more pedagogues with their hand- 
organ methods, but we do need more teach- 
ers with a clear insight into the principles 
of their high art, and with sufficient ability 
and skill to invent, modify, and vitalize 
their methods.— Ohio Educational Monthly. 


Sunday-School Gntelligence. 


(We welcome toa place in this department any 
items of Sunday-school news from any and every 
Dart of the wide field.) 











Sunday-Schools in the United States.— 
The number of Sunday-school scholars in this 
country in 1828 was estimated to be 350,000. 
In 1834, 1,000,000. In 1859 Mr. Abbott put the 
number at 4,000,000, with 400,000 teachers. A 
writer in the Chicago Teacher thinks that 
there are now 6,000,000 scholars and 1,000,000 
teachers. This last estimate is probably too 
high; 5,000,000 scholars, and 850,000 teachers 
is more likely to be nearestthe truth. The 
best results from the widest and most careful 
investigations have shown that six scholars to 
a teacher is the general average size of a single 
class, But the whole matter of Sunday-school 
statistics is in such imperfect shape that it is 
not easy to get a nearer approximation to the 
exact truth than is indicated by- this para- 
graph. 





Germantown, Philadelphia.—The August 
meeting of the Germantown Sunday-School 
Union, was held in the Haines Street Metho- 
dist Episcopal church, and was well attended. 
William Adamson, President, occupied the 
chair, ‘‘ How to Retain the Older Scholars,” 
was the subject of debate, in which ten or more 
persons took part. The conversion of the 
scholar was declared by one to be essential to 
a continued attachment to the school. Another 
held that the greatest learning in the teacher 
was insufficient unless a personal interest was 
shown by him in the personal welfare of each 
scholar. A lady teacher who understood this, 
made her boys feel that she was not so much 
teaching as caring for them, and she won 
them to the church. Another held that with 
conversion of the teacher and interest in the 
Scholar, an advanced standard of knowledge 
was requisite. In the earlier ages of the 
church, persecution welded the church into a 
compact mass; but now, since the outside 
pressure is gone, the power of cohesion must 
come from attachment within. Another held 
that a manifestation of an increased interest 
by parents, and their cc-operation wag required. 
Instead of sending their children to Sunday- 
school they should bring them. The speaker 
declared that the gambling amusements of the 
day were poisoning the young, so that they 
were gradually being led away from the Sun- 
day-school. This was answered by sugges- 
tions to substitute harmless and pure amuse- 
ments for these, and to take the charge and 
the direction of them, so that the demoraliza- 
tion may be counteracted. The interest of all 
would thus be retained in the teacher, and 





they could be easily led in religious truth. One 
told of a class of three hundred in Chicago, 
taught by a merchant, who found time during 
the week to study his lessons in intervals of 
business, He knew all the scholars by name, 
and managed to visit them each and all once a 
month. They reciprocate his interest, take 
hold with enthusiasm, and bring in others, so 
that the class is constantly swelling in num- 
bers. This speaker did not like the name 
Sunday-school. Bible school would bea much 
better name. 

The next meeting, on the first Tuesday 
evening in September, was appointed to be 
held in the First Baptist chtirch, on Price 
street. A committee was appointed to in- 
quire after a suitable hall or building for the 
permanent use of the Union. 





Chelten Hills, Pennsylvania—A Bible 
Class and Neighborhood Work.—Jay Cooke, 
Esq., the @minent Philadelphia banker, con- 
ducts a flourishing Bible class in connection 
with St. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal church, 
Cheltenham. It numbers over 100 mem- 
bers, and meets in a Hall specially built and 
furnished by Mr. Cooke, forits purposes. Maps, 
diagrams, Scripture illustrations, ete., adorn 
the walls. A splendid ‘‘orchestra,” or au- 
tomaton musical instrument has lately been 
added as one of the attractions. The Hall is 
used during the winter for lectures, Sunday- 
school concerts, &c. Some of the most popular 
and pleasing lecturers of the day are engaged 
for their winter’s course, A library is also open 
for the community. The idea originating in a 
Bible class, and still retaining that as its fun- 
damental feature, has also grown to a Young 
Men’s Christian Association, to a benevolent 
or beneficial society, and a District Prayer- 
meeting Committee. It is impossible to cal- 
culate the benefits that have been conferred 
upon the neighborhood by the whole move- 
ment. On each Lord’s day Mr. Cooke himself 
gathers his class about him, and in a simple, 
unpretending way expounds the Scriptures to 
as attentive and interested a class as one usually 
meets. By his genial manners and social 
spirit he has won a near place in the esteem of 
all. Social entertainments at his own palatial 
residence, and in the Hall, together with out- 
door celebrations into which teacher and scho- 
lars enter with delightful enthusiasm, form a 
part of the means used by this large hearted, 
liberal minded teacher in doing the Lord’s 
work. The whole parish with which this 
class is connected, is one of the pleasantest 
garden spots suburban to Philadelphia. A 
good pastor feeds and leads the flock, and the 
Sunday-school, female Bible class, and infant 
school are prospering in their separate and 
united work. Mr. Cooke’s work in this com- 
munity is an example of what wealth, perso- 
nal interest, and influence may do when dedi- 
cated to the cause and service of Christ. 





Allegheny County, Pa.—A large adjourned 
meeting of interested and prominent friends 
of the Sabbath-school was held last week in the 
parlor of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion at Pittsburgh. Several pastors were pre- 
sent. W.B. Nealey presided and J. D. Carlisle 
acted as Secretary. T. K. Cree made a report 
of the last meeting, and H. K. Porter, Chair- 
man, reported the following recommendations 
of his committee: 

Ist. The organization of a Sabbath-school Asso- 
ciation for Allegheny County. 

2d. That the meetings of the Association be held 
quarterly. 





8d. That the management of its affairs be en- 
trusted to an Executive Committee of one from 
each evangelical denomination, 

4th. That some room be furnished so that Sab- 
bath-school workers can find maps, reference 
books and Sabbath-school apparatus, 

They also recommend a Constitution for the go- 
vernment of the Association. 


An election was gone into after a familiar 
and free interchange of Sakbath-school opi- 
nions, and the following officers were chosen 
for the year: d 

President, W. T. Beatty. First Vice President, 8S. 
M. Loveridge; Second Vice President, Dr. H. T. Cof- 
fey. Recording Secretary, John L. Sands. Cor- 
responding Secretary, T. J. Gillespie. Treasurer, 
George W. Lazear. Executive Committee, Thomas 
Bakewell, Chairman, and Rey.S. D. Herr, A. H. 
Lane, Rev. J. H. W.Stuckenburg, James E. Strick- 
ler, Rev. S. F. Scovel, Thomas H. Rabe, R. C. Mil- 
ler, Robert Carr, Rev. M. B. Sloan, Frank Woods, 
O. O. Phillips and B. Wolf, Jr. 


After the organization had been effected, Mr. 
Nealey resigned the Chair to Rev. Mr. Beatty, 
who returned thanks for the honor conferred 
upon him, the meeting soon after adjourning 
sine die. 





Huntingdon County, Penn’a.—A very en- 
thusiastic Sunday-scbool demonstration for 
this county was made a week before last. The 
friends of the cause met in’ council in the 
County Court House, and had for two or three 
days a most lively, interesting and instructive 
time. K. A. Lovell called the meeting to 
order, and the Rev. George A. Peltz, President 
of the State Association, offered fervent prayer. 
After a further devotional service, Mr. Lovell 
was chosen to the chair, and made a good 
speech of thanks on takingit. G. B. Armi- 
tage, D. M. Giles, J. E. Glasgow and R. Mc- 
Devitt, were chosen Secretaries. Committees 
were appointed, and the Convention settled 
itself to hear reports from the different town- 
ships. About thirty townships reported ver- 
bally and interestingly, showing up the work, 
its wants, its difficulties, its successes and its 
prospects, quite thoroughly. Mr. Peltz then 
addressed the teachers on the necessity of being 
in earnest, of being ina glow in the work, and 
exhorted them to bring toit hearts warmed up 
at the throne of grace. 

A discussion on the wants of the Sunday- 
school brought out, amongst other views, the 
necessity of parental co-operation, of better 
library books, more missionary work, live 
superintendents, practical teachers, converted 
teachers, personal effort to bring to Jesus, 
ministers’ fuller co-operation, a warm heart 
and a consecrated intellect. The allusion to 
converted versus unconverted teachers, 
brought out the usual division of feeling and 
opinion. So also the sweeping assertions 
about the Sunday-school library were answer- 
ed, and the usefulness of the library warmly 
defended, notwithstanding the admission that 
there were some imperfections inherent in the 
management of the whole question, such as 
come from general human fallibility. 

The question of teachers’ meetings was al- 
most unanimously decided in favor of the 
regular holding of such important means of 
growth for the school at large and for the in- 
dividual teacher. 

Mr. Peltz being called upon, gave his views 
on several of the questions proposed and sug- 
gested. He was not opposed to the employ- 
ment of teachers who were not professors of 
religion. A large number of professors are 
incompetent mentally and morally, and appear 
to be without the grace of God in their hearts 
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We should seek for moral qualifications irre- 
spective of a profession of religion. Where 
there is a deficiency of teachers morally 
qualified we must do the very best we can 
in the case. He would get them into the 
teacher’s meeting, and if not professors, would 
pray for them and labor to bring them to the 
Lord. Get the best persons you can and seek 
to make up for the deficiency by your own 
earnest piety and personal efforts. 

On the best method of making teachers’ 
meetings interesting, he would seek to do so 
by meeting the wants under which they are 
staggering. Help with reference to the lesson 
of the coming Sunday. The superintendent 
should be thoroughly prepared by earnest 
study to lead the meeting. The reading of a 
little local paper once a month and a social re- 
union once a quarter were recommended, to- 
gether with occasional essays, discussions, 
lectures, &c., together with a special prayer- 
meeting for the success of the school. There 
are times when the superintendent should 
lead in prayer in the school, but it should be a 
prayer to which every child could say amen, 
adapted to the minds of the children, and not 
too long so as to give them an unpleasant idea 
of prayer. The repetition of the Lord’s Prayer 
in concert by the school is.a good idea. The 
amount of good derived from Sabbath-school 
festivals, pic-nics, &c., depends first on the 
demand and secondly on the capacity to man- 
age them properly. He favored giving re- 
wards for anything in which the children 
stand fairly on a par, but not for committing 
to memory. A system of giving tickets which 
leads to swindling should be avoided. Teachers 
are often responsible for the confusion in 
school from the fact that they do not set a good 
example. Teachers should instantly come to 
order and be responsible for the conduct of 
their classes. Uniformity of lessons was par- 
ticularly recommended, and there is no ques- 
tion about its practicability. Union schools 
are not the most desirable, and often lead to 
complication, but the field should not suffer 
from the want of a school on that account. If 
accidentally dropped down where none 
thought as he did he would go in on adenomi- 
national basis. 

Many other practical answers to questions 
bearing on the practical working of Sunday- 
schools were given by Mr. Peltz. On the 
topic of the 


ADVANCEMENT OF THE WORK, 

Mr, Peltzsubsequently made a full address, 
in which, with other things, he said: 

Our work is the Sabbath-school work, and 
may be regarded in two aspects, as individuals, 
and as organized bodies. Weare a great Sun- 
day-school army with an enemy in front mar- 
shaled under Satan. Our work is to makea 
firm line, not simply of defence, but one that 
is ever advancing, pressing onward and out- 
ward until the enemy is driven back and we 
hold the field in the name and for the sake of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. We advance this line 
as a whole by the advance of every single 
point. When the Sunday-school work first 
begun it was a reformatory measure merely. 
That idea has lasted too long. We want to 
enlarge our conceptions to something adequate. 
The idea that it is adapted merely for children 
is pernicious. Its object is primarily to learn 
the will of God and arrive at a proper under- 
standing of his word. There is no more dig- 
nified-work. We do good if we hold scholars 
under the influence of truth, even if it does 
not tend to bring them directly to the Saviour, 





and the teacher's work if it holds the scholar 
there is just as important to us as the sermon 
itself. We should enlarge our ideas as to the 
importance of proper school furniture and ap- 
paratus, There is such a thing as developing 
working men and working women. We 
should endeavor to promote intelligence as 
well as enthusiasm. To advance our lines 
against the kingdom of Satan and become vic- 
tors for the Lord Jesus we must enlarge our 
ideas of the work. Abandon the old idea that 
it is only for the children’s benefit. It is the 
Bible studying department of the church of 
God, and when the church fails to study the 
Bible she is like a sea captain who flings his 
charts and compass into the sea. The Sab- 
bath-school is not to teach children the alpha- 
bet, but to teach them Jesus, and bring them 
to the Saviour; to hold them under religious 
influences and teach them the truths, that 
they may become Christians, and as such that 
they may develope into higher usefulness. 
Persevere then and press out the lines and 
drive Satan back. Some other valuable hints 
and suggestions were given in regard to libra- 
ries, finances, lengths of lessons. The follow- 
ing books were specially reeommended for a 
Sabbath-school teachers’ library: Pardee’s 
“Index,” Eggleston’s ‘‘S. S. Manual,” House’s 
‘“*Hand Book,” Trumbull’s “‘Children in the 
Temple,”’ Hart’s “In the School Room,’ Vin- 
cent’s ‘‘ Helpful Hints,” Taylor’s ‘*S. S. Pho- 
tographs,’”’ Reprints of London S. 8S. Union,”’ 
“Art of Questioning,’’ “ Art of Illustration,” 
“What is a Child,” &c., costing about $2. 
Also M’Cook’s forthcoming book on “ Object 
Teaching.’’ Total cost about $15. 

Blackboard teaching, mission schools, keep- 
ing open all the year, etc., more or less fully en- 
gaged the attention. A children’s meeting 
was also held. 


RESOLUTIONS. 

The Committee on Resolutions presented 
the following which were adopted : 

This being the first Union Sabbath-School 
Convention held in this county, it is a matter 
of unfeigned thankfulness to your Committee, 
and we doubt not to every member of the 
Convention, that God has put it into the hearts 
of so many to be present with us, and that the 
interest in the Sabbath-school cause is so ear- 
nest and growing. To avoid any misunder- 
standing or misconstruction on the part of 
the churches, or on the part of the world, or 
among ourselves, it is hereby 


Resolved, That we understand the true position of 
Sabbath-schools to be auxiliary and in subordina- 
tion to the Church, and the proper work of the 
Sabbath-schools to be to assist in the dissemina- 
tion of religious truth and the instruction of the 
rising generation in the knowledge of the Bible 
doctrines of human salvation, ana to lead all scho- 
lars to embrace Jesus Christ as he is offered to us 
in the Gospel. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of the Sabbath- 
school officers in the town and country to keep 
the rooms where their Sabbath-schools are usually 
held open every Sabbath in the year, and to be 
present themselves to teach such of the children 
as are able and willing to attend. 

Resolved, That as Religion and Temperance go 
hand in hand, it is the duty of all our Sabbath- 
school teachers to inculcate the doctrines of total 
abstinence, and by their walk and conversation to 
enforce these lessons; and we recommend that 
each Sunday-school be a temperance organization. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of all who love 
Christ and desire to see the advancement of His 
Kingdom, to organize Sabbath-schools in every 
prt of the county where they do not already exist, 
and to use their best endeavors to make them nur- 


series of the Church, and a means of grace to the 
children. 





Resolved, That we urge the importance of every 
school in the county organizing weekly teachers’ 
meetings for mutual comfort, encouragement and 
instruction. 


Resolved, As lessons of charity should be taught 
to the children at as early an age as possible, the 
missionary work should be made interesting to 
them, that we recommend to each school thata 
missionary collection be taken regularly every 
Sabbath. 

Resolved, That each school should be provided 
with a blackboard, pictures and such Biblical maps 
as may be obtained to aid in instructions, and also 
a good library and illustrated Sabbath-school pa- 
pers for general distribution, as means of good 
and to render the Sunday-school attractive to the 
children. 


A general resolution of thanks to all whe 
had contribued to the value and success of the 
gathering was also included in the Commit- 
tee’s report. The time and place of the next 
Convention was fixed for Huntingdon, on the 
8d Wednesday and Thursday of May next. 
Officers for the ensuing year were elected as 
follows: President, K. Allen Lovell; Vice 
President, John Major; County Secretary, G. 
B. Armitage; Treasurer, N. B. Himes. 

The number of delegates enrolled was 158, 
and the schools reporting were 63, having 657 
teachers and 4,820 scholars; 105 conversions 
occurred during last year. 

The concluding exercises were of the most 
solemn and impressive character, and the 
large audience in attendance, partaking of the 
inspiration imparted by the exercises and the 
occasion, appeared, as one man, to manifest a 
realizing sense of the solemnities of the hour, 
while the ministers, delegates and Sabbath- 
school workers, in closing their labors, conse- 
crated themselves anew to the work, in view 
of the magnitude of their labors, and the great 
burden of souls resting upon them. Mr. 
Peltz offered the concluding prayer, and the 
Association adjourned. 





Sangamon County, Ill.—The annual Con- 
vention of the Sangamon County Sunday- 
School Association will be held at Springfield, 
Illinois, beginning its sessions on Tuesday 
evening, September 13th. The County Secre- 
tary, Clinton L. Conkling, has already sent out 
his circulars enclosing a complete list ofschools 
in the county as reported to him, and asking 
that if any ard omitted the omissions may be 
filled by any who are aware of them. Among 
the things asked in the circular is this excel- 
lently suggestive one, in anticipation of the 
Convention: **‘ You are requested to send me 
alist of such topics as you wish to hear dis- 
cussed. From those received selections will 
be made. You will also please suggest the 
name and address of some active Sunday- 
school man in your township, for presenta- 
tion to the Convention as Vice President of 
the Association.”’ 





St. Lawrence County, N. Y., publishes the 
proceedings of its anniversaries—Bible, tract, 
temperance, home and foreign missions, Sun- 
day-school, etc., in neat pamphlet form, very 
convenient for preservation and reference, A 
friend has kindly sent usacopy. The Sun- 
day-school department has a complete list of 
the town secretaries and county officers. 





Salem, Oregon.—The July monthly concert 
of the Congregational Sabbath-school, in this 
far off western town, was a delightful success. 
The enthusiastic superintendent, T. McT. 
Patton, was full of the spirit of the occasion, 
and had taken the greatest pains with the 
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acholars to make them proficient in all their 
parts. His interest and pains were well re- 
warded. The church was crowded and the 
audience greatly pleased. The principal fea- 
ture was the beautiful concert exercise, ‘‘Jesus 
the Rose of Sharon,’’ which was engaged in by 
the whole school, all the performers bringing a 
floral tribute. ‘Fruits of the Spirit” by a 
class of twelve girls, and ‘‘ Precious Jewels’’ 
by five performers, were also happily ren- 
dered. 





Minnesota.—We find the following interest- 
ing item in The Congregationalist ; During the 
session of the Minnesota State Sunday-Schoo! 
Association, held at Mankato, the fact was 
stated that there are several Sabbath-schools 
in the State that have no Christian teachers, and 
in some instances not even a praying man for 
superintendent. Prayer was asked fora man 
who for two years had held this position at 
Castle Rock, yet who was not a Christian. At 
every prayer-meeting during the session his 
case was remembered, until during the pro- 
gress of the last meeting, a man arose saying 
that he was the superintendent for whom they 
had been praying, and that he believed he had 
found Christ. He had that day offered the 
first prayer of his life, and was going home to 
pray in his Sabbath-school. 


Philadelphia.—The “‘George Chandler Mis- 
sion Sunday-school,’’ named for the late vene- 
rable Dr. Chandler, for forty-five years pastor 
of the First Presbyterian church, Kensington, 
is meeting with unusual prosperity. The pa- 
rent church and school has recently been 
wonderfully blessed in spiritual growth, a 
powerful revival last winter having greatly 
revived and enlarged them in numbers and in- 
terest. The Mission is sharing in the blessing 
and prospect. 

Chestnut Hill, Near Philadelphia.—This 
delightful suburb of Philadelphia is not with- 
out its evidences of aggressive mission work 
with the young. Quite recently a Union 
chapel, built by the liberality of Henry J. 
Williams, and started as a Union Sunday- 
school, was dedicated as a preaching place. 
The services were full of interest. The work 
is prospering finely and promises to be richly 
blessed. 


er 


Books. 


A CONSTITUTIONAL VIEW OF THE LATE WAR BE- 
TWEEN THE STATES: Its Causes, Character, Con- 
duct and Results. By the Hon. Alexander H.Ste- 
phens. 2vols,8vo. With several portraits. Phi- 
ladelphia: National Publishing Company. Two or 
three years ago the first volume of Mr, Stephens’s 
work was issued by the National Publishing Com- 
pany, and met with an extraordinary sale, over 
60,000 copies having been disposed of. The sec nd 
volume, just issued, completes the work. It is cer- 
tainly a valuable contribution to historical litera- 
ture. We believe in the principle audi alleram 
partem, as essential to the attainment of truth on 
any question. Wehave had copious and careful 
histories of the late war written from the Northern 
view. Let us hear the South side with equal pa- 
tienee and respect. Especially since it is generally 
admitted that the historian who writes tor us is 
pecuiiarly fitted® to command our respectful audi- 
ence and confidence. Mr. Stephens had, by his in- 
tegrity and candor, always commended himse!f to 
the respect, even of his political enemies. His tes- 
timony to facts was unimpeachable. He had from 
his high position peculiar opportunities for know- 
ing the secret as well as open details of the history 








of the Confederacy during the war, and the prell- 
minary history leading to it. His ability as a 
statesman, his intimate acquaintance with cotem- 
porary leaders, and the added advantage of a tho- 
rough knowledge of the whole field of politics as 
it was contested by the political giants ofa past ge- 
neration, all give him special advantages for a 
work such as he has now completed. In the first 
volume, Mr. Stephens confined himself entirely to 
a discussion of the causes which led to the sec s- 
sion of the South, In the second, he gives the his- 
tory of the earlier days of the Confederate Govern- 
ment, and particularly that portion of its exist- 
ence at Montgomery, as a “ Provisional Govern- 
ment,” Mr. Stephens took part in the Provisional 
Congress, asa delegate from Georgia, and was en- 
trusted with many important duties. His state- 
ments concerning these affairs are of great va- 
lue, and his history of them the first that has been 
worthily written. His narrative of the Conference 
between President Lincoln and the Confederate 
Commissioners at Hampton Roads, is the fullest 
and most valuable yet given to the public. The 
vexed question of the non-exchange of Prisoners of 
War, and the Peacé movements in the South, are 
thoroughly ventilated, and, in short, all is given 
that could be expected in a complete work of the 
kind. Of course the history is written in defence 
of the Southern cause. There is also perceptible, 
necessarily, a vindication of the personal part 
which the author himself played in the history. 
The writer has, too, the prejudices inseparable from 
the nature of the case, but he does not write in the 
bitterness of sectional hate. We have hardly a 
doubt but Mr. Stephens's work will be the accepted 
authority of the greater part of the Southern peo- 
ple. The work is very handsomely printed and 
bound, and is got upinallrespectsin good style. 
The second volume is just out of the press. The 
publishers are advertising for canvassers all over 
the country. The work is sold only by subscrip- 
tion. 

THE FAITH IN HUNGARY. By the author of 
“From Dawn to Dark in Italy.” Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. One who has been 
unusually successful in the production of similar 
historical studies, has here given .us a very clear 
and succinct account of a people whose struggles 
after civiland religious liberty have not occupied 
enough of the space of Church histories. The story 
isa chequered one, of deepest interest, especially 
for Protestant Christians. Now that Austria has 
loosened her hold upon Hungary, and Hungary is 
no longer an oppressed province, but an indepen- 
dent kingdom, the problem which the Magyar peo- 
ple are working out claims peculiar attention from 
Christians in America, The young people in our 
Sabbath-schools should read the story. Itis nota 
large or expensive work, and is well illustrated. 

THE CHICAGO LIBRARY RECORD: A New and 
Complete Plan of Charging and Distributing Sun- 
day-school Library Books; Arranged to keep the 
Record ty Classes as well as by Numbers. The re- 
cord of an entire year, for each class, is on a page 
by itself; twenty names toaclass being provided 
for. We have often expressed our very clear and 
decided preference for the Check System Libra- 
ry Register, and in our leading editorial this 
week devote considerable space to a description of 
it,-and an explanation of its use. We appreciate 
the good points of other plans, however, and would 
have the Sabbath-schoui workers whom we reach 
posted on all the promising improvements that 
are offered. The Chicago Record before us has 
some advantages worth recognizing. We commend 
ittoexamination. The record is made by the pen, 
and the arrangements for making it are as conve- 
nient asany we haveseen. The book lasts, how- 
ever,butone year. Thisis perhaps the chief objec- 
tion toit. It is adapted toschools of all sizes. For 
filty classes the price is $2.50; for thirty, $2. The size 
of the Record is crown octavo, and it is substan- 
tially bound in cloth. 

TRUE SToryY LIBRARY, No. 2. By Mrs. Julia 
MeNair Wright. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Publi- 
cation Committee. In the twelve little books com- 
posing this library we have a clearly written 
sketch of twelve of the early fathers and reformers 
in the Church, They are admirably drawn, The 
languxge is suited to the comprehension of even 
little children, 





The serics will heJp to give them 


early views of the men and the times of the past 
on whose faith and labors so much of the 
strength of the Church militant has rested. The 
titles of the little volumes, each containing 64 pages, 
and 32moin size, are: “George Wishart,” “John 
Knox,” ‘Martin Luther,” “Queen Margaret,” 
“John Calvin,” “William Farel,” “Renee of Fer- 
rara,” ‘‘ William Tyndale,” ‘Richard Baxter,” 
“John Huss,” “Philip Melancthon,” and “Admiral 
Coligny.” 

YounG CONVERTS; or, Beginners in Zion’s Ways. 
By Robert Boyd, D.D. Chicago: Kenney & Sumner. 
This little book is full of sound advice, not only to 
young converts, for whom it is specially designed, 
but also foralarge class of Christian people be- 
side. The author's style is earnest, clear in state- 
ment and happy in illustration. Teachers will do 
well to put the work in the hands of the young 
Christians in their classes. It will prove to bea 
most valuable counsellor to many ayouth. The 
chapters are entitled: 1. A Good Beginning; 2. Ma- 
king a Public Profession; 3. Spiritual Growth; 4. 
Evidences of Spiritual Growth: 5. Duties in the 
Church; 6. Duties to the Pastor; 7. Duties in the 
Sabbath-School; 8 Duties in the World; 9. Foes to 
Grace; 10. Helps and Hindrances, 

RUFUS THE UNREADY. By Martha Farquharson. 
Philadelphia: Presbyterian Publication Committee. 
Despite some exaggerations, this story teaches so 
strongly and so impressively the dangers of pro- 
crastination and indolence, both in reference to 
temporal and eternal interests, that we cannot but 
warmly commend it to the young, and hope that 
its teachings may be blessed to a large circle of 
youthful readers. 

THE DAYS OF BRUCE. 2vols. By Grace Aguilar, 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. This story of Scot- 
tish history, so fruitful in interest, is told with all 
that charm of eloquent and graceful expression 
which so peculiarly marked Grace Aguilar's wri- 
tings. The Appletons have issued her works ina 
truly handsome as well as inexpensive shape. Two 
more volumes will complete the edition. 

THE UNITED STATES INTERNAL REVENUE AND 
TARIFF LAW. Compiled by Horace E, Dresser, 
New York: Harper & Brothers. This will be found 
to be a very valuable compendium of the various 
laws relating tointernal revenue that have been 
passed since 1862. It makes a complete reference- 
book on the subject, and is calculated to be useful 
to all tax-payers. Papercover. Price 50 cents. 

CONINGSBY; or, The New Generation. By the 
Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. An additional volume of the pa- 
per-covered edition of Disraeli’s works. Price 60 
cents. 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. July. New York: 
The Leonard Scott Publishing Company. Contents: 
1. Unpublished Letters, written by Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge; 2. Indian Taxation; 3. The Nationality 
Question in Austria; 4. The Future of the British 
Empire; 5. Shelley; 6. Colonial and American 
Pauperism; 7. Roman Catholicism: Present and 
Future; 8. Contemporary Literature. $4a year. 

LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. Nos. 1365and 1366. Pub- 
lished every Saturday by Littell & Gay, Boston, at 
$8 a year. 

THE LITTLE WANDERER’S FRIEND. The 
quarterly issue of the Howard Mission and Home 
for Little Wanderers, No. 40 Bowery, New York. 
Full of interesting articles bearing on mission 
work, with several good pieces of music. 50c a year, 

HITCHCOCK’Ss NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Au- 
gust. New York: Benjamin W. Hitchcock. A good 
magazine, containing choice music and art notes, 
and select reading for the family circle. $3 a year. 

ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE; THE CHILDREN'S 
Hour; THE WORKING MAN. The August number 
of these three sterling periodicals, each so truly 
good and valuable in the department it fills, has 
come to hand. No family need fear to introduce 
them to its closest intimacy and favor. 7. S. Are 
thur, publisher, Philadelphia. 

HALL’S JOURNAL OF HEALTH, for August, 
has special value for all who are troubled with 
throat diseases and symptoms of incipient con- 
sumption. New York: W. W. Hall, M. D., pub- 
lisher. $2a year, 

THE SILVER TONGUE, and Organist’s Repertory. 
A monthly miscellany, containing voluntaries and 
other pieces for the instrument. 60 cents a year, 
New York: HH. P. Needham & Son, 
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Advertising Department. 


Under this head we classify the business notices 
which follow. We aim to make this Department fresh 
and varied, and of interest to our readers every week. 
Zt is our purpose and determination not to admit into 
& anything of an objectionable character, under any 
eircumstances whatever. All advertisements to which 
no special address is appended, will be understood as 
those of our own house. In writing for any article 
mentioned, it will be of advantage to give the page of 
the paper on which the advertisement appeared. 


J. ©. GARRIGUES & C0., 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
Office 608 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SONGS OF GLADNESS 


FOR 


SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 


BY J. E. GOULD, 


Author of some of the finest collections of 
Church Music published. 














The favor with which this book has been received 
during the few months since its first publication, 
is satisfactory proof that its author has supplied a 
want that has long been felt for a superior book of 
Music and Hymns for Sunday-schools. 





SONCS OF CLADNESS 


Contains 176 pages, with about 600 pieces, furnish- 
ing avariety of rich material, embracing some- 
thing appropriate to every season of interest in 
any school. 





SONCS OF GLADNESS 


Has met with the most cordial approval, with 
scarcely a single exception, wherever submitted 
for examination, and is adopted as the standard in 
many schools. 





SONCS OF CLADNESS 


Is suited to the use of all denominations of Chris- 
tians, as nothing has been introduced conflicting 
with the views held in common among the dif- 
ferent families of the church. 





SONCS OF CLADNESS 


Promises to be the leading Music-Book among 
schools where a taste for the purest and best is 
esteemed of vital importance, instead of the light 
and trifling which too often abounds. 





PRICES OF THE BOOK. 
Per 100 Copies, 


Beautifully bound in cloth, with gilt side stamp, $50 
Substantial, stiff pasteboard covers, $ : «$30 
Neat paper covers, : Praise 8.) “s-45 8 a 5) 

Sample (paper cover) for examination sent by 
mail on receipt of 25 cents. P 





DODD & MEAD’S Sunday-School 
Catalogue—a handsome pamphlet of 84 
pages—containing much valuable infor- 
mation for Superintendents, Teachers, and 
Librarians, sent to any address on appli- 
cation. DODD & MEAD, 

Successors to M. W. Dodd. 
762 Broadway, New York. 





Graded Question Paper. 


Issued for Every Week. 





The Series of Question Papers for Scholars, to ac- 
company the Lessons which are appearing in The 
Sunday-School Times this year, are furnished on the 
following terms: 


Subscriptionsin Advance. 





Try them! Try them!! 


100 copies, three months, on trial, - = $2.50 
50 “ “ “ e é @ 1.25 
5 “ “ “ * é e 65c¢ 
10 “ “ “ é é Ps 30¢ 


No subscriptions received for less than 10 copies. 
Samples sent to any address on receipt of a stamp 
for postage. 





American Tract Society, 
104 Washington Street, Boston, 
is the place to purchase at extremely low prices— 
STANDARD RELIGIOUS WORKS, 
BOOKS FOR THE FAMILY, and 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 
(For YOUNG AND OLD.) 


Clergymon, Parents, Sabbath-School Teachers, 


and all others who desire to supply themselves or 
PRESENT TO THEIR FRIENDS, a pure religious 
literature, are invited to cali and examine our ex- 
tensive and varied assortment. 

All needed requisites for Sabbath-schools, inclu- 
ding 


MUSIC AND QUESTION BOOKS, 
AND 
ILLUMINATED CARDS. 
Orders by letter will receive prompt attention. 


H. E. SIMMONS, N. P. KEMP. 
Treqsurer. General Agent. 





BEAUTIFUL CONCERT EXERCISES 


FOR 
SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 





I—A TRIBUTE OF PRAISE TO JESUS. 

60 Cents Per Dozen. 
II.—THE RIGHTEOUS AND THE WICKED. 

36 Cents Per Degen, 
III.—THE MONUMENT OF TRUTH. 

36 Cents Per Dozen, 
IV.—THE SONG OF THE PILGRIMAGE. 

60 Cents Per Dozen. 


V.—OUR BEAUTIFUL HOME. 

60 Cents Per Dozen. 
VI.—PRECIOUS JEWELS. 

24 Cents Per Dozen, 


VII.—_THE CHRISTIAN ARMOR. 
48 Centa Per Dozen. 
VIII.—MOUNT EBAL AND MOUNT GERIZIM. 
48 Cents Per Dozen. 


IX.—THE FRUITS OF THE SPIRIT. 

36 Cents Per Dozen, 
X.—THE LORD’S PRAYER. m 

60 Cents Per Dozen. 


XI.—THE COMMANDS OF OUR SAVIOUR. 
60 Cents Per Dozen. 


XII.—CHRISTIANA AND HER CHILDREN. 
96 Cents Per Dozen, 


XIII.—JESUS, THE ROSE OF SHARON, 
36 Cents Per Dozen. 


These Exercises consist of Readings, Hymns, and 
Recitations for Monthly or Quarterly Concerts, and 
are so arranged as to interest an entire school, and 
caiculated to impress deeply the youthful mind, by 
imvarting important Scripture lessons in attractive 
forr’. Samples of the thirteen sent to any one by 
ms - *n receipt of 55 cents. 





PICTORIAL AIDS 
BLACKBOARD EXERCISES, 


FOR THE USE OF 
Sabbath-Schools, Bible-Classes, 
AND 
Congregational Bible Instruction. 
5 Large Charts. Size, 28 by 40 inches. 





These charts will be found very serviceable in 
the preparation of Lessons for Visible Illustration 
of Bible Themes. They are bold enough to be seen 
distinctly in a large room, and meet a want that 
has been felt by those who have not had much ex- 
perience in the use of chalk on a blackboard, The 
subjects, already prepared, with a description of 
each lesson, are, 

The Good Shepherd, 
Parable of the Sower, 
The Pillar of Truth, 
The Two Mansions, 
The Christian Armor. 

The entire set will be sent by mail on receipt of 

$2.50, or a sample for examination for 50 cents. 


PHILIP PHILLIPS’ 


Sacred and Sunday-School Music, 
AND 
Smith’s Unrivalled American Organs, 
37 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 








Over two millions of his works in use in the 
Churches, Sabbath-schools and homesof Europe 
and America. ‘‘New Hallowed Songs,’ “Stan- 
dard Singer,” “‘Singing Pilgrim,” “‘ Fresh Leaves,”’ 
“Standard Gems,” &c.,&c. “The Singing Annuai,”’ 
for Sabbath-schools, containing nothing but new 
and original music, will be published July 1st, 1870. 
Write or call, hear and see the most popular Sun- 
day-school Music, at 87 Union Square. N. B.—“The 
Singing People,” devoted to the cause of congrega- 
tional singing, is published quarterly, at 50 cents 
per annum. 





THE BIBLE 


EDUCATING POWER 
AMONG THE NATIONS. 


BY JOHN 8S. HART, LL. D. 





A most excellent little Book, containing rick 
gems of thought, illustrative of the powerful influ- 
ence of the Bible in moulding the character of Na- 
tions, as well as individuals. It is a very appro- 
priate Book for circulation among the members of 
Bible-classes, We append a notice received: 

““We have read it with much pleasure. Its style 
is very chaste and forcible, as is that of all the wri- 
tings emanating from the same source. Dr. Hart 
has the happy art of grasping truth at its strong 
points, and a it up to the reader in a clear 
and unmistakable light. The subject treated in the 
present volume is one of the highest possible inte- 
rest. and it is handled with peculiar ability. A 
work like this should be extensively circuJated and 
generally read. It cannot fail to do geod.”—Ger- 
man Reformed Messenger. 

Single copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of 25 cents. 


s@-EVERY SUBSCRIBER “wa 


Desiring to file The Sunday-School Times should 
get one of the new, neat and substantial patent 
Binders. It willlast from year toyear. Price by 
mail, $1. ‘ 
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“BLACK BOARDS. 


(Oj 

The Blackboard is now an important article of 
farniture in many of our best Sabbath-schools, We 
have added to our list of useful appliances, some of 
the neatest styles, manufactured in a substantial 
manner with the slated surface, of which we give 
the sizes and prices: 





2 by 8 feet on each side (12 7 ft. of surface), $8.50 

2144 by 3% feet on each side (174 sq. ft. of 
surface), AR AE Fe Eee, $5.25 

8 by 4 feet on each side (24 sq. ft. of surface), $7.00 


844 by 414 feet on each side (31}4 sq. ft. of 
surface), - - - - - - - $9.50 
4 by 5 feet on each side (40 sq. ft. ofsurface), $12.00 


BLACKBOARD SUPPORT. 


Hammond’s frame or support, intended for tiie 
Blackboards mentioned above, is so arranged as to 
admit of the Board revolving so as to present either 
side to the observer. Price $6. 


BLACKBOARD EASEL. 


Kendall’s Easel is a triangular stand with a com- 
pound joint for supporting a Board while in use. 
Adapted to the size of ordinary Blackboards, and 
sold with or withoutthem. Price $3. 


PORTABLE 


OBJECT-LESSON SLATE. 


This Slate is made so that the outline of the les- 
gon can be drawn before going to school, and the 
Slate then folded up and carried beneath the arm. 
The material of which it is composed is heavy book- 
binders’ board, carefully coated with Peirce’s Liquid 
Slating. 

PRICE OF THE SLATE: 
8 square feet of surface, - ~- - - $4.00 


CRAYONS FOR EITHER SLATES OR BLACKBOARDS. 


White Crayon Pencils, six in a box, 10 cents. 
Colored Crayons, assorted, six in a box, 10 cents, 
These Crayons sent by mail at 22 cehts per box. 
Superintendents are invited to call and examine 
these goods, whether they desire to purchase or not, 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Gabhath-School Superintendents. 


Clergymen, Superintendents, Teachers, Commit- 
tees and others, on application, wiil receive gratis, 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


Sabbath-School Books 


Containing a List of New and Select Books, 
Published within fifteen months previous to Janu- 
ary lst, 1870; also, a Catalogue comprising over 
twenty-two hundred volumes of books which are ge- 
aay selected and admitted into Sabbath- 
School Libraries of all denominations. These Cata- 
logues, descriptive as far as possible, will be found 
of great assistance in making selections, and a va- 
luable medium of reference. 

A Complete Assortment of Sabbath-School 
Books and Sabbath-School Requisites. 
All New Books received as soon as published. 

When entrusted with the selection of Libraries, 
care will be taken to select the best books, and any 
volumes that do not prove satisfactory, after exa- 
mination, may be exchanged. Lists priced, and 
information furnished promptly. Address, 


ALFRED MARTIEN, 


Wholesale Sabbath-School Bookseller, 
1214 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MISTAKES OF EDUCATED MEN, 


By JOHN 8S. HART, LL.D. 








Every teacher and student should read this admi- 
rable little work,and ponder well the lessons of 
wisdom it contains. It is from an experienced in- 
structor, who has had under his direct care more 
than Iive Thousand of the youth of our land. in the 
different departments of practical education, for 
the varied duties of life. Price 50 cents. 





THE CRUCIFIXION. 


“In my hand no price I bring, 
Simply to thy cross I cling.” 





An ingeniously made card for Sunday-schools, 
4by 6 inches in size, consisting of three crosses, 
and neatly printed in colors, 

The middle cross contains the following inscrip- 
tion: ““My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 


me?” andthe other two the dying expressions of: 


the malefactors who were crucified with Christ. 
Reading across the card, and including the words 
that appear on the crosses, is a beautiful poem, in 
the words of prayer, expressive of penitence, faith, 
thankfulness, deep devotion and an implicit trust 
in the ability and willingness of the Lord Jesus to 
save all who come unto him. The poem is an ap- 
propriate one for scholars to commit to memory. 


PRICE, 60 CENTS PER DOZEN, BY MAIL. 
Sample for 10 cents. 
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| CRABS | 
NeW Harmony of the Gospels, 


IN ENGLISH; 


WITH AN 


INTRODUCTION BY DR. CONANT. 


| The Best, Fullest, and 
| Cheapest extant. 








a —_ 

*As the Parisian sculptor chisels his statre by | 
| the aid of many photographs taken from different | 
| Sides of his subject, so we are to construct from | 
| the four pictures of the Evangelists, the solid | 


STRONG. 





[Som symmetrical life of Christ.’—Auveustus H. 


| Copies sent by mail, postage paid, vn 
| receipt of the price, $1.50. 


alc aia lactacin athaatntanthe lien cradle tn dinctinadlir dina adndiardi/tndtinde 
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PIANOS, [435 Broome St., New York. JQRGANS, 
Cc. M. TREMAINE & BRoO., 

Manufacturers and Dealers in Pjano Fortes. 

Wecan furnish new seven octave Pianos from 
$275 to $950; second-hand instruments, $30 to $250; 
new Cabinet Organs, from $45 to $1.000. We have 
the agency for the wonderful 

* a 

Burdett Combination Organ 
(with Carpenter and _ Burdett’s new improve 
ments), which we challenge the world to equal. 
The disagreeable, reedy tone entirely overcome in 
this instrument. Our new scale, medium-sized 7 
octave Piano-Fortes are now ready, at low 

rices for cash. Sold on installments, or rented. 

ice-lists sent to any address, 


BIBLES FOR SCHOLARS. 


A very neat edition of the Bible, bound in various 
styles, as enumerated below; making a beautiful 
present forscholars. The print is remarkably clear 
and distinct for a small book. 








By 
mail. 
No. 1. Black leather, gilt edges, 50c; 62 
No. 2. Black leather, white clasp, 60c; 72 
No. 3, Black leather, gilt clasp, 65¢c; 77 


No. 13. Imitation Morocco, rims and clasp, $1.10; 1.22 


No. 24. Morocco, rims and clasp, 1.50; 1.62 
No. 26. Turkey Morocco, rims and clasp, 1.75; 1.87 
No. 28. Turkey Mor., fine, rims andclasp, 2.00; 2.12 
No. 86. Beautiful Morocco, gilt edges, 1.75; 1.87 


No. 37. Beautiful Mor., gilt edges and clasp, 2.50: 2.62 
No. 95. Black leather, 10 colored pictures, 1.85; 1.47 


Please order by No. When wanted in quantity, 
postage need not be included, as they will be sent 
by Eupress. ; 





SCRIPTURE SCENES 


abbath- Shot 


Exceedingly appropriate for Infant-Schools, 
beautiful for adorning the walls of the 
school-room, and very useful in giving 
Bible instruction. 


S1zzE, 13 By 18 INCHES. $6 PER DozEN. 








. Ananias and Sapphira. 

The Apostle Paul and Lydia. 

The Apostle Paul at Athens. 

The Bereans and the Scriptures. 

Children of Israel Gathering Manna. 
The Child Timothy and the Holy Scriptures. 
David Slaying the Lion. 

. David’s Charge to Solomon. 

. David the Young Shepherd. 

. Eti and Samuel. 

The Enemy Sowing Tares. 

The Good Samaritan. 

Jacob and the Coat of many Colors. 

Jacob Blessing the Sons F Joseph. 

. Jacob’s Sons Returning from Egypt. 

The Little Captive Maid. 

. The Man without the Wedding Garment. 
. Mordecai Advanced to Honor. 

Moses Descending from Mount Sinai. 
Noah Leaving the Ark. 

. Paul at Melita. 

Peter and John Healing the Lame Man. 
The Pharisee and Publican. 

24, The Prodigal’s Resolve. 

25. The Prodigal’s Return. 

26. The Shepherds of Bethlehem. 

27. The Sower. 

28. The Ten Virgins, 

29. Trial of Abraham/’s Faith. 

30. The Widow’s Oil Multiplied. 


SPNISA POPE 


BBESESSARRSERRIS 





These illustrations of eventful Bible-Scenes are 
exquisite specimens of printing in colors. Sent by 
mail on receipt of price. Sample 50 cts. 


FOR DISTRIBUTION 


AMONG TEACHERS. 


GOOD, CHEAP LITTLE BOOKS, 


IN PAPER COVERS. 








- Perdoz, 

A Model Sabbath-School Lessen, - - 9%6c 
A Message from the Border-Land, - - 60c 
A Usetul Life and Fragrant Memory, - 60e, 
God’s Child! Little Johnny, the Mission 

Scholar, - - - = = = = = 86, 
Lily, the Sweet Mission Flower, - = 86c, 
The Teacher’s Crown, - - - - = 866, 


aa On receipt of 30 cents, a full set, for examina- 
tion, mailed to any address. 


“TEACHER’S LIBRARY SLATE. 
Price, $1.20 Per Dozen. 


This is a very convenientarrangement for the use 
of the Sabbath-school teacher. It is intended for 
keeping a record of the books which have been 
selected by the class. Aftera choice has been made 
the librarian takes the slate, returning it to the class 
with the books which have been chosen. In every 
school where a catalogue is used for making selec- 
tions from the library, this slate will be found to be 
the nicest arrangement yet introduced. 

The article cannot besent by mail, except at letter 
rates of postage. Sample in this way for 20 cents, 
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DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


BIBLE: 


COMPRISING ITS 
Antiquities, Biography, Geography, 
AND 
NATURAL HISTORY. 

Edited by WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D. 


While other editions of this valuable 
work by the eminent author have appear- 


ed, it would be difficult to conceive of one’ 


better adapted to the wants of Superinten- 
dents and Teachers. This American Edi- 
tion isa reprint from Dr. Smith’s abridge- 
ment, prepared by his own hand, and has 
been published at a price that will bring it 
within reach of the large and important 
class of readerg: for whom it is intended. 
Besides threé Valuable maps and numerous 
small illustrations, it is embellished with 
sixteen full-page wood-cuts, and eight very 
fine steel engravings. 


Octavo, 776 Pages. 


English Cloth, Sprinkled Edges. $3.50 
Substantial Leather, Library Style, $4. 


Opinions Expressed. 


From Rev. D. C. Eddy, Baptist. 
This edition is admirably adapted to general 
circulation, and has advantages over any other one 
now before the public. It should be in the hands 
of every Bible student and Sunday-school teacher. 


From Rev. Wm. E. Schenck, Presbyterian. 

This ahenngemaaanes by Dr. Smith himself, 
precisely meets th€ want of vast numbers of mi- 
nisters, Sabbath-school superintendents and teach- 
ers. The abridging process has been admirably 
performed; your edition contains, so far as I éan 
judge. all of the larger work at all needful, except 
for the most learned and critical. 


From Bishop Janes, Methodist. 
t is and will be one of the standard works of its 
c . The edition you publish is a superior one, 
and its circulation must promotea more intelligent 
knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, 


From Rev. Geo. Bushnell, Congregationalist 

Iam glad there is such an edition of ‘*Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible,’’ in an abridged form, 
There can be no doubt that it has been edited with 
care and good judgment, and the publishers have 
done their part admirably well. 


From Rev. A. L. Chapin, Pres. Beloit Col., Wis. 

I rejoice that an abridgement of this work, made 
by Dr. Smith himself, is given to the American 
public ina form and ata price so well adapted to 
general circulation. Sunday-school teachers will 
find it an invaluable aid, almost indispensable in 
preparing for their work, we 
From Rev. Henry B. Smith, D.D., LL.D., Prof, 

Union College, New York, 

It seems to me that this is the bestof the abridged 
editions, equal in typography to the original, and 
surpassing itin its maps and illustrations, as well 
as in its exactness, 

From Rev. I. W. Andrews, Pres. Marietta Col- 
lege, Olio. 

The large work is familiarto all scholars,and this 
abridged edition, is for the great majority of read- 
ers, fully equal to that in many respects, and supe- 
rior in others. I take pleasure in giving it my 
hearty commendation. 





INFANT SCHOOLS. 


The Teacher’s Text-Books; 
KNOWN AS 


HOURS WITH THE YOUNGEST. 


In Two Volumes. 


BY MARY HARVEY GILL, 
a ~ 

Without question, these arethe best books for the 
aid of the Infant-Class Teacher that have ever been 
published. They contain the result of years of ex- 
perience in the management of this important de- 
partment of the Sabbath-school work, and there is 
no one who has charge ofa class of Little Ones but 
would be benefitted by the use of them, They are 
entitled; 


Vol. I. A Year in the Infant-School. 
Price, $1.25; by Mail, $1.37. 


Vol. II. ASecond Year in the Infant-School. 
Price, $1.25; by Mail, $1.87. . 


FITSANYBOOK 


The adjustable Book-cover is just the thing for 
Sunday-School Books and Public Libraries, Sam- 
ple and price list sent free to any address, Every- 
thing for Sunday-schoolsatt the S. S, TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 76 East 9th St., New York. 


teason List for 1870. 


All schools using me of Lessons that are 
appearing in our columns this year, would do well 
to provide their entire membership with 


The Sunday-School Times Lesson List for 1870, 


which can be obtained at 25 cts. per 100 copies, post- 
paid, by addressing the Publishers of this paper, 


BIBLE PICTURES, 
ON CARDS 
SIZE, 4} BY 3} INCHES. 




















This is one of the most beautiful series of Scrip-- 


ture Pictures that has yet been published. A de- 
scription of each event that is illustrated is printed 
on the back of the card, and teachers will find 
them both very useful and exceedingly attractive 
for distribution in their classes, The subjects are 
as follows: 


JOSEPH SOLD BY HIS BRETHREN. 
ELIJAH FED BY THE RAVENS. 
MOSES IN THE BULRUSHES. 
LITTLE SAMUEL AND ELI. 
ABRAHAM OFFERING ISAAC, 
CAIN SLAYING ABEL. 
MOSES SMITING THE ROCK. 
REBEKAH AT THE WELL. 


They are put up with ten packages, (80 cards,) in 
a neat box, for $2.50. A sample parcel will besent 
by mail for 25 cents, 





TOKEN FOR TEACHERS. 


This_is a little four-page leaflet, preparea by 
R. G. PARDEE, containing some brief and useful 
hints forthe Sunday-school teacher, It isintended 
to show the relations of the Superintendent, the 
Teachers, the Parents, the Pastor, the Church and the 
Community to the true worker in the Sunday-school 
vineyard. It also embraces some valuable principles 
of instruction, with the qualifications of a good 
teacner, Many Superintendents we have no doubt 
would like todistribute it in theirschools, Packages 
ol VU copies will be sent by muil for 25 cents, 


THE PRIZE. 
By G. F, Root. 


THE PRIZE is 32 pages larger than the largest of 
Mr. Bradbury’s late Sunday-School Singing ooks, 
and is full of just such gems as ‘Come to the Sa 
vieur.’”’ “All around are kind and loving,” “Imma.- 
nuels Land,” ** Behold, the Bridegroom Cometh,” 
“The Song of the Angel Reapers,” “Joy to the 
Wofld,” *There’s a light in the valley.” ‘““‘Whoso- 
ever will,’ “The Prodigal Son,” &c., which are al- 
re immensely popular in the Sunday Schools of 
Ch o. In six weeks from the date of publication 
T PR has reached an issue o! 38, 
Coptes. In the last two weeks of this time over 
20,000 copies have been sold. Price, 40c single: $4a 
dozen; $33 a hundred. ROOT & CADY, 


67 Washington Street, Chicago. 
GEIST’S 


ADHESIVE LABELS, 

















1 to 300, 2101 to 2400, 
801 to 600, 2401 to 2700, 
601 to 900, 2701 to 3000, 
901 to 1200, + 3001 to 3300, 

1201 to 1500, 3301 to 3600, 

1501 to 1800, 3601 to 3900, 

1801 to 2100, 3901 to 4100, 


These superior labels for libraries are printed on 
tough and durable paper, and are rendered adhesive 
by a substance which forms a union better than 
any material heretofore known. They are sold at 
30 cents for a sheet, containing 300 labels. Furnished 
in large or small quantities, by mail, post-paid. 


ON TRIAL, FOR 50 CENTS. 


~ Pastors, Superintendents and other friends of the 
Sabbath-school have expressed a wish that The 
Sunday-School Times should visit their teachers 
until they become acquainted with the paper; as- 
sured that they will soon realize thatan annual 
eer is a good investment of 3 cents a week, 
We will send the paper FouR MONTHS on (rial, in 
large or small quantities, at the rate of 50 cents per 
copy. Surely in no other way could teachers be so 
greatly benefitted withsosmallan outlay of m oney 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 


Published Every Week, *: 
$1.50 A YEAR. 
Single numbers, 5 cents, 


Terms:—Invariably in Advance. 


Constdering the amount and variety of originai 
| matter in THE TIMES, it is believed to be the cheapest 
religious weekly published, 

“Vo subscriptions are received at less than the 
rate of $1.50a year, no matter what number of copies 
are taken. 

/Vo paper is sent to any subscriber beyond the 
date for which subscription has been paid in 
advance, 

Persons desiring duplicates of The Times that 
may have been lost in the mails, will please remit 
5 cents for each copy. 

Figures are printed in connection with the sub- 
scriber’s name and address on each paper, showing 
to what volume and number payment has been 
made, 

Written receipts are not necessary, as due ace 
knowledgment for remittances is made by the use 
of these figures. 

The postage on The Times is 20 cents ayear, which 
must be paid in advance at the post office where the 
subscriber resides, 

4 Descriptive List of Valuable Premiums will 
be sent free, on application, te any one who will 
solicit new subscribers, 

An sending money by mail, we advise our corres- 
pondents to remit either in Bank Drafts or Post 
Office Orders, made payable to us, wherever it can 
be done, 

All letters relating to the business management 
of The Times, or containing remittances for sub- 
scriptions; also, orders for books, and inquiries in 
regard to the best publications for Sabbath-schools, 
should be addressed to 











J. C. GARRIGUES & Co., Publishers, 


608 ARCH STREET, 





PHILADELPHIA, PA, 

















